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Truth of Intercourse 


grossest veys 
2 scene asada sie Spats hglemnlieg dor lepiag w 
ily it were. But the truth is one; it has first to be 


hanging appearance of 
a face; and truth in human relations is of this more intangible and 
dubious order: hard to seize, harder to communicate. Veracity to 
facts in a loose, colloquial sense—not to say that I have been in 
Malabar when as a matter of fact I was never out of England, not 
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of fact I know not one syllable of S$ this, indeed, is easy 
and to the same degree unimportant in itself. Lies of this sort, ac- 
cording to circumstances, may or may not be important; in a cer- 
tain sense even they or may not be false. The habitual liar 
may be a very honest fellow, and live truly with his wife and 
friends; while another man who never told a formal falsehood in 
his life may yet be himself one lie—heart and face, from top to 
bottom. This is the kind of lie which poisons intimacy. And, vice 
versa, veracity to sentiment, truth in a relation, truth to your own 
heart and your friends, never to feign or falsify emotion—that is 
the truth which makes love possible and mankind happy. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson, The Cornhill Magazine (May, 1879) 
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I Do Not Know 


Han YONG- Woon 
(Translated from the Korean by Frances Keely and Younghill Kang) 


Not a breath through 
space, yet the Odong tree 
silently drops leaves, descending 
scallopped embroidery blazoning— 
whose trace? 


At the end of long sombre 
rains, see, in shining space, 
between black clouds grim 
pulled by, by west ‘wind, gleaming— 
whose face? 


Green deeps of trees, 
so deep no flower blows even, 
round solitude of these old towers— 
whose fragrance breathes? 


From unknown source to an 
unknown place winging, the brooklet 
nuzzles here, there, wringing 
warbles from stoney roots- 
who is singing? 


Lotus-feet rush down 
brow of the sea; fingers 
of jade point to skies of 
eternity: this twilight’s 
how beautiful improvisation! 
is—whose poetry? 


In burned-out remnant 
of ashes, oil again springs: 
my breast, ignorant of how to 
stop burning, keeps—whose night? 
whose—is this dim watch-light? 


Mid-Century Vignettes: Ireland and Italy 


Russevy Kirk 


ENERATION after genera- 
(5 the Irish and the Ital- 

ians spewed their poor upon 
America. But this is a world turned 
upside down; and nowadays a great 
undigested mass of American emo- 
tions and ideas deluges Dublin and 
Rome. A judgment, this, perhaps; 
yet it is a spectacle from which any 
sensitive American traveler shies and 
for which he must feel some shame. 
Something unholy shadows a bare- 
foot little Killarney boy sitting rapt 
to watch Jack Carson caper in a 
technicolor penthouse; something 
ugly clings to Milanese girls hum- 
ming bebop. 

In Notes toward the Definition of 
Culture, T. S. Eliot remarks that it 
is unjust to equate the vulgarization 
of the modern world with “Ameri- 
canization,” as if this latter process 
were a kind of disease which spreads 
its contagion across oceans. He is 
right, of course; for the ugliness, 
commercialism, and brutality of our 
time are produced by deeper and 
more nearly universal ailments. But 
despite that, we Americans must 
blush for having provided energeti- 
cally many of the means—the shod- 
diest movies, the “toughest” books, 
the most voracious pleasures. With 
increasing speed, we re-form Eu- 
rope; we have the impudence to 
tinker with her educational systems, 
the guilelessness to prescribe her 
economy. These alterations, and the 
resistance of the old order against 
them, are in some respects most 
striking at two extremes of Western 


European society, Ireland and Italy. 
And: such is my excuse for these 
desultory sketches. 


II 

Guinness and Roundhead Catholi- 
city: these make the spirit of Dub- 
lin. Like a fakir transported to the 
quays along the Liffey, Dublin sits 
amid the dust and contemplates her 
navel, in this year of Our Lord 1950. 
Seraphic vision or listless vacuity? 
There is abundance of both in x 
Irish. Certainly the name of the Al- 
mighty is as often in Dublin’s mouth 
as ever. “A fine day it is for walking, 
praise be to God,” the girl who sells 
oranges will say, with genuine rever- 
ence; and the brand-name upon the 
embroidered shroud in the shop- 
window is “Immaculate Concep- 
tion” —beyond which pious ostenta- 
tion Cannot go. 

“The distressing thing about Dub- 
lin, as about all Irish towns,” writes 
A. E. Coppard, “is its domestic 
architecture. It doesn’t merely de- 
cay, it is smitten by a disease from 
which there seems to be no recovery. 
The walls fall in—let them fall. Is 
there a conflagration—well, then we 
go, and the ashes are triumphant. If 
a window is broken, it is like the 
vow of a bad woman—broken for- 
ever. Calamity here is progressive.” 
It was two decades ago tm Coppard 


made this observation, and the pace 


of calamity 

slackened. 
Mountjoy Square, north Dublin, 

was laid out about the middle of the 


in Dublin has not 
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eighteenth century. The houses are 
there still: high brick mansions, of 
three stories and a half, masterfully 
designed, each with its delicate pil- 
lared doorway and fanlight, its iron 
railing just separating it from the 
sidewalk. The American will be re- 
minded of Beacon Hill, the English- 
man perhaps of Chelsea. Into one of 
these aristocratic houses you can get, 
for it is a youth-hostel; and al- 
though the happy-go-lucky poverty 
that is Dublin’s mingled curse and 
blessing has crept into the great cor- 
ridor and lies in the thick dust on 
the stairs and the grime on the floors, 
you still can look at the cerie beauty 
shining out of decay, that sort of 
beauty our age knows too well. Your 
glance runs up the sweep of the 
staircase, over the proportions of the 
rooms (built for grandeur, not for 
comfort), especially across these 
ceilings, picked out in blue-and-red 
geometrical designs or adorned with 
Grecian nymphs in moulded plaster; 
you cannot fail to notice the fire- 
places, marbles carved to gratify 
men dead these two centuries. 
Mountjoy Square is broad, and all 
about it, street on street, stand 
houses much like this; and elsewhere 
in Dublin, mile on mile, the elegant 
skeleton of the eighteenth century 
smiles upon you with a macabre co- 
quetry. But old Dublin, dear dirty 
Dublin, is dead, dead, dead—buried 
and mouldered and left to ghouls. 
The portico-columns are hacked and 
the fanlights smashed, in fifteen out 
of twenty of these houses; the plas- 
ter falls, the knocker is hacked away, 
the slum-urchins caper and scream 
upon the steps, Mick lounges by the 
window—and they are legion, the 
dusty, ragged, impudent shrewd, 
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good-natured little brats of Dublin. 
Walk a block north or south of 
Dame Street, east or west of O’Con- 
nell or Grafton, and you are among 
the poorest of the poor. You may be 
looking through plate-glass at a 
blackthorn stick that costs five shil- 
lings; and then you swing about to 
find at your elbow a lad right out of 
Shadow of a Gunman, bedraggled 
ragged overcoat and all, endeavoring 
to sell you a penny newspaper. 
The usual British or American 
visitor rarely goes beyond the glory 
that is O'Connell and the grandeur 
that is Grafton—cream-ice palaces, 
chromium steak-houses, American 
cinemas, posters that say “Guinness 
is good for you” or “The King is 
gone—now break the language tie.” 
His idea of the Irish is the curly- 
headed child that for block after 


block fervently tugs at one’s trou- 


ser-leg and demands (in what pre- 


sumably is Gaelic) a 

least, one hopes he is confining his 
remarks to that topic. The Ameri- 
can spends his time in the “Ameri- 
can bar” and the Briton in the Dol- 
phin or Jammet's, wolfing down 
roast beef and praising the Irish 
restaurants to the skies. As a matter 
of fact, Irish cookery is dull; a 
Frenchman would not give it to pigs 
of which he was fond; but it is 
plentiful, and that suffices for the 
enthusiastic young English and Scots 
to whom peace is an abnormal inter- 
lude. “Why, if it hadn’t been for the 
War, everythine would be as won- 
derful in England as it is here in 
Ireland,” says a Cockney voice over 
hosteling on holiday. The Irish deni- 
zen of the mansion-tenements in 
Mountjoy Square might comment 
with a Celtic grin or curse. For Ire- 
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land is poor, poor as any mouse that 
still lingers in the cobwebbed 
Church of Ireland after his cousins 
have crossed the green to seek the 
crumbs of the Papists. Dublin is 
poor, and drinks her Guinness, and 
sits in the dust, and contemplates 
her navel, thinking now of New 
York, now of Rome, enamored of 
them both. 

In the argot of the Black-and- 
Tans, the quarter of the old city 
round about St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
(Swift is dust there, and Stella) was 
“the passage of the Dardanelles’’; 
every other high house held a sniper, 
in those days when men and boys in 
the inevitable tattered overcoats 
swarmed out of the Coombe and out 
of the streets by St. Michan’s, out of 
Ringsend and out of Mountjoy 
Square, urged on by their women, to 
burn the Custom House and blow 
up the Four Courts and die in the 
flames of the Post Office. Where are 
those terrible fellows now? Why, at 
your elbow, selling you the Irish 
Times, crossing themselves as they 
pass the Augustinian Church, ask- 
ing you for a match, keeping an eye 
on the babies who roll marbles into 
the sidewalk-traps. They are as poor 
as they were then, as pious, as fond 
of poteen and oratory. But they are 
not Jacobins any longer, and one sus- 
pects that even the half-plaintive 
fuss about ending Partition does not 
heat many of them. Transplant this 
grinding, grimy poverty, this sway- 
ing on the verge of mendicity, to 
Chicago or Brussels, and you would 
be in the grip of a Terror within the 
year. Yet these people are cheerful, 
chaste, and (to write in generaliza- 
tions) honest; I do not think the 
Garda has an intolerably difficult 
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“Saints preserve us!” cried a mid- 
dle-class Dublin woman to a friend 
of mine, upon learning that I lodged 
in Mountjoy Square. “However does 
the poor boy get in there at night? 
Why, he'll find himself with his 
throat cut.” The bourgeoisie of 
Dublin have trickled away to the 
southern suburbs, for the most part 
abandoning the old squares to other 
orders of society; and the myths that 
middle-class Dublin people hold con- 
cerning the mysterious proletariat 
differ little from those of middle- 
class people in New Orleans or Man- 
chester. For all that, in seven nights 
of poking about dark streets I was 
accosted only by one woman with a 
whiskey-cough and by one boy, aged 
six, who wanted “the time, please.” 
Original sin hardly is eradicated in 
the Green Isle; yet at least religion 
is a living influence, the consolation 
and compulsion of the masses, the 
chief guardian of social order. No 
other place in the Western world is 
so devout, unless it be Quebec, where 
the cassock is even more nearly 
omnipresent. And this brand of Ro- 
man Catholicism is exported in 
strong concentrations to America, 
of course. A Michigan friend recent- 
ly told me, 


My cousin has a mother who is of the Irish- 
Puritan breed of Catholic. Coleman made 
a few disparaging remarks about the Church 
in Italy (he has been not far from the part 
Levi writes of in Christ Stopped at Eboli). 
She jumped to her feet, hollered in a loud 
voice that she was Irish Catholic and she'd 
have none of it, marched to the piano and 
played with gusto and great volume “Peter 
Street, Dublin” so that nobody could carry 
on a conversation in anything lower than 
a scream. After a time, without taking her 
hands from the keyboard, her grey hair 
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standing out from her head, she peered 
about—her blue eyes like wild horses— 
and seeing everyone silent, wheeled and re- 
marked, “For real music there's none like 
the Irish!" 
For an idea of how strongly im- 
ressed upon the Irish mind must 
the Christian concept of resig- 
nation, one ought to stroll through 
the very oldest lanes of Dublin, 
down Winetavern Street and Bridge 
Street, where not even ruins stand: 
no, a desolation of demolition in the 
heart of the medieval town, leveled 
as if by thousand-pound bombs— 
though cleared actually by prosaic 
fiat of government. One passes by 
the roofless wreck at St. Audoen’s 
Church with its battlemented tower, 
through St. Audoen’s Arch that was 
built to withstand Edward Bruce, 
and comes upon a Hunnish camp 
right in the Roman forum—viz., a 
cluster of gypsy caravans, placidly 
established, dogs and all, where once 
the city wall stood. (“We raze our 
ancient edifices to clear the ground 
where the hordes of the future will 
encamp in their mechanized cara- 
vans,” writes Eliot.) All about, les 
miserables in crumbling tenements 
or dingy modern “artizans’ dweil- 
ings.” How can Dublin, in a world 
of frenzy, be so gaunt and yet so 
lacid? Why, because the Irish now 
om no government to rise against 
except their very own; and because 
the Catholic Church in Ireland has 
come close to fulfilling Edmund 
Burke's ideal of a church which 1s 
the realization of the national soul; 
and because truly the Irishman is 
conservative to the bone. 
To the British, the last remark 
may seem eccentric; and the inno- 
vations of modern Ircland—peasant 
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proprietorship, state railways, pen- 
sions without end—have changed 
the face of things, certainly. (Who 
was it that first defined an election 
as an auction at which the property 
of the defeated is knocked down to 
the victorious?) Irish politicians 
have discovered the philosopher's 
stone of politics, the use of the tax- 
ing-power, quite as much as have 
British or Russian or American. 
They play with their new toy in the 
usual ways, including alteration of 
the landscape. Walking through the 
twisting old village of Castletown 
Roche, in the Blackwater Valley 
where Burke spent his boyhood, | 
saw the roofs of the pleasant cot- 
tages tumbling in; while on the 
town’s fringe long rows of half-fin- 
ished dwellings of poured concrete, 
uniform, hideous, set in humorless 
rows like so many badly-designed 
prisons, show the hand of the State. 
The smashed castle (Cromwell did 
for it) is still on the hill, and the 
Church of Ireland on a knoll, and 
these monstrosities beside to repre- 
sent the spirit of our age. Admitted, 
all this; and yet the Irishman is con- 
servative. 

For Ireland has no pink flush: she 
stands pat, without inclination to 
shift leftward. The present govern- 
ment is in love with retrenchment; 
the little cell of Communists that 
once tried to burrow its way into 
Irish revolutionary organizations has 
withered in this infertile soil; even 
the Labour party is impotent. As the 
embers of nationalism cool, possibly 
the tinder of the class-struggle may 
catch fire. But the auguries incline 
toward the contrary. Ireland does 
not look up toward the red dawn; 
she prefers navel-contemplation; 
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and sometimes this is, after all, a 
way to sanctity. 

Perhaps the briefest definition of 
“conservatism” one can offer is this: 
the preservation of the traditions of 
society. And Ireland still is wrapped, 
comfortably swaddled, in native tra- 
dition. The theatre (very good it is, 
too, at the Abbey, the Gate, the 
Gaiety, the Peacock, though fleas 
may assail your ankles in the shilling 
seats) subsists almost wholly upon 
tradition for its themes—tradition 
of the Celtic glory, of the eighteenth 
century, or of the Troubles and the 
Revolution. The traditional Irish 
whimsicality and eccentricity, de- 
spite the ominous spread of Ameri- 
canization, still are reasonably heal- 
thy. And the tradition of Irish rural 
life seems invincibly established. The 
Irish cottager has his land now; it 
may be a r thing, but his own; 
and so he sagt ve tangible share in 
the commonwealth which is the sur- 
est guarantee of social permanence. 
This allegiance of the peasant was 
won at a great price—the cost of an- 
nihilating the Irish gentry, that class 
to which Ireland owes her name for 
valor, genius, and wit, as well as 
folly. The aristocracy is almost gone; 
and without an aristocracy of some 
sort (preferably a right sort) a 
country is in danger of intellectual 
sterility, a state worse than physical 
poverty, as de Tocqueville tells us. 
Be that as it may, Castle Rackrent 
was burnt out during the Troubles, 
and the thatched cottage supplants 
the Norman keep and the Palladian 
mansion; high was the price, but the 
reward has been popular assent to a 
stable society. Upon some such basis 
conservatism among other peoples 
must be rebuilt in our time, if it is 


to endure. 

Near the end of a day of walking, 
I found myself at the antipodes from 
Mountjoy Square, in another and 
older Ireland—the village of New- 
castle, fifteen miles west of Dublin, 
a little to the south of the anachro- 
nistic Grand Canal that still points 
toward Limerick. A venerable ale- 
house, tidy and decent; a string of 
sound old cottages, saffron-washed, 
their thatch looking warm as Dutch 
love; a ponderous ancient church, 
the tower of it broken, mouldering 
in a tangled graveyard, and by it a 
ruin out of which the rooks fled 
cawing; great beeches and limes 
draped with the omnipresent Irish 
ivy; all round them the glistening 
Irish fields, greener than poets can 
make them, and over them the soft 
Irish sun going down. This may be 
bucolic sentimentality, but I'll bet 
my bottom dollar that the tradition- 
al life of such a place is a sounder 
existence than a scheme of co-ordi- 
nated happiness sent wrapped in tin- 
foil from Dublin or London or 
Washington or Moscow. 


Ill 

The effigy of Betty Grable en- 
shrined along the Rialto: this insane 
conjunction, or its counterpart, 
flashes incessantly out of the modern 
Italian vortex. More than fifteen 
years ago, Bertrand Russell published 
the vaticination that within a few 
decades American marines would be 
stationed in the chief ports of Eu- 
rope to ensure the collection of pay- 
ments due the United States. Europe 
has not come to this, except for Ger- 
many; but Russell’s prophecy sounds 
alarmingly more reasonable than it 
did in the thirties; and in a manner 
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quite other than military, America 
is proceeding to make Europe her 
own. Even to the eyes of a casual 
traveler, the manifestations of the 
process are glaring. Annexation, yes: 
cultural annexation. 

That invasion by American cul- 
ture is nakedly visible in Italy, cut- 
ting across the polished veneer of 
Italian life like the gash a boy's knife 
makes through the surface of his 
mother’s buffet. And with the pass- 
ing of every month, the American 
boy gouges out a new sliver. 

When I arrived in Florence, the 
night was too wet for a tramp along 
the Arno past the wreck of mine- 
blasted houses where the white river- 
mist drifts fearsomely among the 
shattered walls; and so I looked for 
a cinema. Tacked upon a palazzo 
not far from Giotto’s Tower, a blue 
neon sign glowered “Super-Cin- 


ema,” with an arrow pointing down 


a lane. Various turns led me to a 
great medieval pile, perhaps once a 
monastic building; and at the cor- 
ner of it, set into the stone ten feet 
above the cobbles, was a canopied 
shrine with a faded Renaissance de- 
votional fresco. The Florentines 
being more conservative than the 
Romans (to say nothing of the Mila- 
nese), they had allowed the niche to 
remain; but just below it the Super- 
Cinema people had stuck their larg- 
est billboard, which that evening 
displayed the charms for which Miss 
Lana Turner is renowned. Progress, 
progress the Risorgimento, with a 
vengeance. I decided, after a half 
litre of Chianti bianco, that the walk 
across the Ponte Vecchio might not, 
after all, be too chilly. 

“America” is stamped in other 
patterns upon the wax of contem- 
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porary Europe. The money-chang- 
ers—literally within the porch at 
St. Mark’s or Milan—who grin their 
anxiety to buy the dollar at free- 
market rates; the ubiquitous Italian 
soldier who, in his new drab uni- 
form, looks an American recruit; 
the tone of the periodicals on the 
racks of the newsvendors; the 
brand-advertisement-billboards that 
make the Piazza del Duomo in Milan 
an abomination; the jazz or senti- 
mental refrain, usually in English, 
that blares from the radio in Ver- 
ona; the desperate endeavor of a 
Neapolitan youth to dress like a 
shoe-clerk a la Fifth Avenue—these 
spell out the “Mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin” flaming in neon against 
the flimsy walls of twentieth-cen- 
tury European civilization. Betty 
Grable may be goodly to look upon 
in Topeka; blazoned above the 
canals of the Rialto, she is some- 
thing else. America is at once the 
voluptuous dream and the object of 
chicane of the common man of 
modern Europe. Even the unshaven 
pseudo-friar who endeavors to con- 
vince the tourist that he is collecting 
funds for the restoration of Cassino 
calls you “Mister”; and the insolent 
girl peeling a three-hundred-lire 
chocolate-bar at a crossing sighs 
warmly, “Ello, ’oney!”’ 

Everything temporal passes, and 
these wens on the face of Europe 
might heal, were they not symptoms 
of an inner, ravaging intellectual af- 
fliction. Once more, it is unfair to 
maintain that the disease is Ameri- 
can in origin, being a spiritual mal- 
ady quite superior to political boun- 
daries. For this sickness, however, a 
variety of quacks—some well-inten- 
tioned, some reckless charlatans— 
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have been prescribing an alleged 
tonic which is not much less dead- 
ly than strychnine: Americaniza- 
tion. The analogy is not over-severe, 
for strychnine, in small doses, really 
is a tonic; it also increases the appe- 
tite; and so does the Americaniza- 
tion of Europe. But France and Italy 
and Austria are in danger of being 
seized with an insatiable craving for 
more of the tonic, and the dose is 
trickled down Germany’s throat 
willy-nilly. Communists already are 
trying to turn to their advantage 
the reaction against this overdose; 
but it is their opponents who should 
protest, for the old order has more 
to dread from this potion than has 
collectivism. 

Our United States have high vir- 
tures, but they are merits of a kind 
difficult to export. Three properties 
in particular must evoke the ad- 
miration of any acute observer: a 
constitutional system generally more 
friendly to liberty than any other in 
our age; an amenity of conduct and 
disposition which pervades, despite 
exceptions, all orders of society; and 
a spirit of independence and respon- 
sibility which is not yet senile. But 
Swift and Armour cannot put up 
these qualities in cans and ship them, 
standardized, to Athens and Dun- 
dee, Lisbon and Stepney. Vice, there- 
fore, more amenable to packaging 
and shipment, is often stamped with 
the stars and stripes and sent to as- 
suage the spiritual craving in post- 
war Europe induced by the first dose 
of Americanization. 

But this is too severe. Not yet 
vice: merely the raw material of 
vice, delusion. America has been ex- 
porting minor delusions (cherished, 
but not often genuinely practiced, 
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at home) like the Gallup-poll brand 
of democracy and a passion for doc- 
trinaire alteration; worse, she has 
been shipping bulk quantities of the 
great delusion of this epoch: the 
doctrine of the immediate gratifica- 
tion of the senses. More than any 
other people, the Americans have 
come to worship Mammon of the 
Short Run. Even the materialism of 
the Soviets is dedicated to the shrine 
of Mammon of the Long Run. The 
American divorce-rate, the preva- 
lence of waste, the giddy veering of 
public fancy, the new Pontiac beside 
the decrepit shack, the girls on the 
quarter reprints—all so many in- 
stances of the deification of the 
principle of immediate gratification 
of the senses. This worship is not 
new in America; in its veiled and 
idealized form, it is sung by Whit- 
man. Such commodities are stand- 
ardized, mass-produced, and _ tossed 
into the vacuum left by the deple- 
tion of principle in Europe. The 
American himself, inured to this 
cult, often accompanies his devo- 
tions at its shrine with a wink and 
a sardonic grin; he can take it or let 
it alone. But the European . . . well, 
the European never was Davy 
Crockett. The European thinks that 
what we Americans brag, we prac- 
tice. 

In Turin, the Allied bombers 
smashed a good deal; but one is sur- 
prised at how haphazard the de- 
struction was and how much is 
quickly patched. Automobile facto- 
ries especially are repaired easily 
enough, though no one will ever re- 
construct the quarter which we flat- 
tened round the Roman gate. We 
hit some churches, too, and a part 
of the royal palace of the Sardinian 
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kings, and that amazing pile, the 
Madama palace, of which one end is 
a brick Roman fort, the other end 
a great neo-classical facade, and the 
interior a maze of gorgeous cham- 
bers of every epoch. And we hit the 
old buildings round the University, 
hit them very badly. The Madama is 
open to visitors once more, but reno- 
vation within the courtyards down 
the street is proceeding very slowly. 
An American girl and I stood before 
these ruined cloisters, trying to 
orient ourselves on our map of 
Torino, and a young Italian, perhaps 
a student, bowed out of the doorway 
where he lounged and endeavored to 
help us. His English, which was very 
passable, he had learnt from going to 
American movies, he said, and dili- 
gently listening. Did he like Ameri- 
can movies better than Italian? 
Dorothy asked him. Of course he 
did, better than Italian or any other 
European films. But, we pursued, 
weren't the Italian films more real? 
Oh, yes; any European films were 
more real, more genuine, than the 
American. But the American were 
more happy or more-—more colossal. 

Here was delusion deliberately 
preferred to self-inspection; the 
narcotic function of American 
films, relief found not in ecstatic 
vision but in the grossest of errant 
fancies. As we turned away from 
our student, a Buick purred uncom- 
fortably through the narrow street, 
past the old arcades, and a half -doz- 
en pigeons fluttered up from the 
wreck of a courtyard, strewn with 
rusticated masonry. 

To the spirit of freedom, a danger 
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even greater than the ponderous 
Eastern despotism costumed as 
Marxism may be the more insidious 
snaring of the traditional values of 
society by lures of mediocrity, vul- 
garity, sensuality. Unless Europa 
gets her wits about her, she may find 
herself ravished away by Zeus in the 
form of a Texas bull; and while that 
creature would have the kindest in- 
tentions, he is no proper playfellow. 
Three chief convictions of Western 
civilization are that the world is 
guided by purpose, that a spiritual 
continuity exists in society, and that 
truth may be found in the experi- 
ence of our forefathers. All three 
ideas get short shrift from the de- 
votees of the principle of immediate 
gratification. A world standardized 
by that principle, in which the mass 
man is the only man, would fulfill 
Toynbee’s warning of a civilization 
that is life in death, or Huxley’s 
chortles of agonized prediction, or 
Orwell's Ing-Soc. 

“Signor, let me look at a dollar,” 
said a rogue of an unauthorized por- 
ter in the huge new railway station 
of Rome. I produced a greenback, 
which he fondled. “Signor, give me 
two of them,” he continued, “one 
to spend, one to keep.” I hastily 
tucked my bill back in the wallet. 
“But why not, Signor? In America, 
you have so many, and there are so 
few in Rome.” 

“You'd better stick to lire,”’ I said. 
“They're healthier for you.” But it is 
difficult to convey a spiritual truth 
in a first-class rapido that in two 
minutes will be wailing toward the 
Appenines. 


Robert Penn Warren: The Symbolic Journey 


Sam Hynes 


HE function of art is judg- 

ment. When we speak of the 

“meaning” of a work of art 
we are referring to a judgment 
which that work contains. Because 
a work may contain judgments on 
a number of levels, “meaning” in art 
is pluralistic. This is most obvious in 
fiction, where the circumstances of 
time and place and character ob- 
trude, and force upon the writer 
judgments which are political or 
ethical or philosophical. Reading the 
novel, we find in these judgments its 
meaning. 

But rarely does the judgment in 
fiction which we call its meaning 
fall within the sphere of the moral. 
The meanings of modern fiction are 
predominantly social and public, 
whereas meral meaning is always in- 
dividual and private. In modern 
thought the problem of personal re- 
sponsibility which is morality has 
tended to dissipate into non-moral 
disciplines, into sociology or psy- 
chology; an artist who attempts to 
re-assert it as a matter for the indi- 
vidual consciousness may seem nar- 
row and unaware, and blind to the 
crucial forces of our time. That a 
work of fiction might be created in 
which moral meaning is of primary 
importance seems to the modern 
critic unlikely, and such a work is 
likely to be read in non-moral terms, 
and assigned “meanings” which, 
though evident, are not of primary 
importance. An example of this 
process is the reception which Rob- 
ert Penn Warren’s novel, All the 


King’s Men, received. The critical 
battles which the novel set off in 
various literary quarterlies were 
fought over its political significance; 
yet the political content is at most 
a metaphor for the central moral 
statement. 

Moral statement is central not 
only to All the King’s Men, but to 
each of Warren's other major works 
as well. Because Warren is a good 
novelist there are other levels of 
meaning (like most Southerners, he 
is acutely conscious of political and 
social overtones), but he is at heart 
a moralist, and moral judgment is 
at the heart of his novels. | mean by 
this that the critical judgment in 
each novel is a man’s judgment of 
himself; the key relationship is man 
to himself, and not man to externals 
(the relationship central to the 
social novel). 

In Warren’s writings one theme is 
constantly re-asserted: man_ bears 
with him through his life a weight 
of guilt which must be accepted if 
life is to have meaning; like the wen 
on the forehead, it cannot be denied. 
In theological terms that weight is 
Original Sin, but its definition may 
be expanded, its face altered to 
please the modern man who is not 
accustomed to meet himself on theo- 
logical grounds—it is the burden of 
heredity, the sum of genes and 
chromosomes; or it is the dark ac- 
cumulations of the Ego, the accusa- 
tions of the Freudian nightmare. In 
whatever terms it is defined, its 
fundamental nature is the same—it 
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is that side of man which is con- 
sidered dark, evil, omnipresent. It is 
man's guilt, which he cannot escape, 
and with which he must come to 
terms. 

This theme of the necessity of ac- 
cepting Original Sin provides the 
moral nexus of Warren's work. But 
if the work is to be art and not ser- 
mon that idea must be dramatized 
and transformed. This Warren has 
done by créating a symbol for his 
theme which contains it and is con- 
tained in it. It is the figure of with- 
drawal and return—the Symbolic 
Journey. 


il 

It is a psychological truism that a 
physical act is often substitute and 
symbol for a moral attitude. M. J. 
Harrison cites examples of pre- 
Homeric tribes who symbolically 
cast off criminal responsibility by 
leaving the land on which the crime 
occurred. In popular superstition the 
scene of violence becomes a haunted 
house. Somehow, and particularly in 
agrarian societies, man’s guilt is 
transmitted to the soil, and absolu- 
tion is achieved in flight. 

In American society, particularly 
in its migratory days, this notion 
of symbolic absolution through 
physical withdrawal combined with 
the general conviction that all now 
things were better things, and that 
the West, being newest, was super- 
latively best. Migration westward 
was for guilt- and debt-ridden alike 
a hope ot heaven; to “move on” was 
to escape without consequence the 
responsibilities of a stabilized society, 
to migrate into a new Eden where 
each man shed his past lke a snake 
skin and became as Adam, without 
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sin or blemish. That this spiritual 
therapeutic is still appealing in our 
own guilt-ridden, cure-seeking time 
one might argue from the popula- 
tion increase of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty. To withdraw in space is to move 
toward a new innocence; man’s guilt 
is anchored to the scene of its con- 
ception. This is the psychology of 
the compulsive migration. 

Examples of the use to which 
Warren has put this cultural com- 
pulsion to escape are numerous, and 
essentially the same. Each of his pro- 
tagonists attempts in some way to 
escape a situation in which he must 
take upon himself more responsibil- 
ity than is comfortable. (Man in his 
weakness, Warren is saying, desires 
freedom from responsibility which 
is release from guilt.) Each protago- 
nist returns at last to the place of 
his beginning. 

The simplest statements of this 
pattern are in the long poem, “The 
Ballad of Billie Potts,” and in the 
novel, Af Heaven's Gate. In both 
cases a son leaves his home to enter 
the world, and returns at last to seek 
out his father and to accept the bur- 
den of his past. Little Billie Potts, 
having failed at murder, flees from 
punishment into the West, where 


The name and the face are always 
new 

And they are you. 

Are new 


For they have been dipped in Time 
And Time is only beginnings 

Time is only and always beginnings 
And is the redemption of our crime 
And is our Saviour’s priceless blood. 


This is perhaps Warren's most direct 
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statement of the heresy of with- 
drawal, the “sin of detachment.” 
Man in flight finds his definition in 
the names and faces of the future, 
and in Time’s beginnings. The error 
lies in denying that Time is also end- 
ings, and that the Past is always 
present. To deny this is to define 
Time as motion, and each new mo- 
ment as a re-birth of innocence. 
“Our innocence,” says Warren, 
“needs, perhaps, new definition.” 

The poem states as clearly the fu- 
tility of flight from one’s own past. 
After ten years, Little Billie comes 
home. 


You come, weary of greetings and 
the new friend's smile, 

Weary in art of the stranger, worn 
with your wanderer’s wile, 

Weary of innocence and the husks 
of Time, 

Prodigal, back to the homeland of 
no-Time, 

To ask forgiveness and the patri- 
mony of your crime 


To kneel in the untutored night as 
to demand 

What gift—oh, father, father— 
from that dissevering hand. 


The statement here is clear because 
set in simplest terms, compulsive 
withdrawal and return, without al- 
teration of character, without prog- 
ress toward self-knowledge. Young 
Billie, gone out in ignorance, re- 
turns in ignorance and is slain by his 
father. His motives are simple in 
their rational aspects; his flight is 
consciously motivated by fear, his 
return by pride. Nevertheless, he 
is subconsciously drawn by a de- 
sire to assume his guilt, the patri- 


mony of his crime. (“Patrimony” 
establishes the crime as dynastic, the 
crime of Adam—Original Sin. ) 

The return of Jerry Calhoun, in 
At Heaven’s Gate, is similar. Home 
from his unsuccessful venture into 
the world, Jerry lies in bed and con- 
siders his journey. 


He had come back. He had come back to 
have the old man stand there and say: “It's 
gonna be all right.” He had come back to 
find out what he knew now. He had come 
back to lie in the old bed, in that dark 
which you couldn't tell from the old dark- 
nesses. He had left it for other beds, for 
other nights. He had gone a long way to 
come back to it. Something in the old self 
which had lain here had driven him out, 


but if you are going to come back, why do 
you leave? 


The “something in the old self’ is, 
again, Original Sin. Here, as in “Bil- 
lie Potts,” the return is compulsive, 
and it is to the father, the omni- 
scient “old man,” that the son re- 
turns, to the old man who symbo- 
lizes both sin and retribution, Father 
Adam and God the Father. And 
man must return to face the Father 


whom he has denied. 


Ill 

But this is only a part of the with- 
drawal-and-return theme. If there 
is the journey-in-ignorance, there is 
also the journey which originates in 
ignorance but issues in knowledge. 
From every important religion ex- 
amples can be drawn of individuals 
who in physical withdrawal attained 
self-knowledge, and who were thus 
able to return to action on a higher 
spiritual level. Regardless of the im- 
mediate causes of such withdrawals, 
the function is to provide release 
from action, in which may be en- 
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gendered more meaningful action to 
come. (Mr. Eric Bentley has accu- 
rately noted the importance of self- 
knowledge in Warren's work, but he 
has erred in establishing it as the 
final end. The end of self-knowledge 
is moral action.) 

Warren's first use of this higher 
level of the withdrawal theme is in 
All the King’s Men, in which the 
protagonist, Jack Burden, twice 
withdraws and twice returns to ac- 
tion. The first withdrawal, Jack's 
flight to California, is essentially the 
compulsive migration. Having dis- 
covered that the girl he loves is the 
mistress of Willie Stark, Jack runs 
away to avoid facing his own re- 
sponsibility in the matter. And he 
goes westward. 


For West is where we all plan to go some 
day. It is where you go when the land gives 
out and the old-field pines encroach. It is 
where you go when you get the letter say 
ing: Flee, all is discovered. It is where you 
go when you look down at the blade in 
your hand and see blood on it. It is where 
you go when you are told that you are a 
bubble on the tide of empire. It is where 
you go when you hear that thar’s gold in 
them-thar hills. It is where you go to spend 
your old age. Or it is just where you go 


Having got to the farthest limit of 
the continent, Jack composes an 
evasion of the sssue, a theory of 
mechanistic determinism which al- 
lows him to return to the world 
without assuming the burden of his 
own responsibility. This is the point 
in the journey-pattern at which the 
two earlier novels end. Jack returns, 
but not in self-knowledge. 

Jack's second withdrawal, to Bur- 
den's Landing after Boss Stark's 
death, is a true movement toward 
self-knowledge. In his account of 
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this incident in the final episode of 
the book, Jack concludes that he is 
prepared to go “out of the house and 
into the convulsion of the world, out 
of history and into history and the 
awful responsibility of Time.” He 
has, in the course of this withdrawal, 
consciously embraced his own past 
and his own guilt, and can there- 
fore re-enter the Present, in which 
Time is not “innocence,” but “re- 
sponsibility.” 

To critics not aware of the with- 
drawal-and-return pattern of War- 
ren’s work, this final chapter has 
seemed anti-climactic, an error in 
strategy and structure. It is, in fact, 
necessary to the symmetry of the 
novel and, more important, to the 
moral theme. Where the first jour- 
ney had been a flight from responsi- 
bility, the second is a movement 
toward responsibility. 

The first journey, the flight into 
the world, is evil because it is a quest 
for external knowledge by an indi- 
vidual ignorant of himself (Adam's 
sin). The second is good because it 
is a quest for self-knowledge and 
purification as preparation for en- 
trance into the world (Christ in the 
wilderness). 


IV 

The fact that the final chapter of 
All the King’s Men has seemed a 
violation of the novel's unity points 
up an aspect of Warren's work 
which stems directly from the prob- 
lem of art as moral statement: all 
of Warren's larger works are dual 
in structure. “Billie Potts” is most 
obviously a divided work, alternat- 
ing between the objective statement 
of the ballad stanzas and the mora- 
lizing of the parenthetical blank 
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verse sections, but this division is 
constant in Warren’s writings; ac- 
tion and moral observation repeated- 
ly separate. This separation is evi- 
dent in the “digressions,” which ap- 
pear in all the novels as paradigms 
of the moral content of the central 
action. 

This bifurcation accounts, in All 
the King’s Men, for the Cass Mast- 
ern episode, the presence of which 
has confused many readers. Cass Mas- 
ern appears as the actual and meta- 
physical ancestor of Jack Burden; 
the pattern of sin, flight, and even- 
tual acceptance of guilt in Cass’ life 
explains to Jack and to the reader 
the course which Jack must pzrsue 
to achieve his own salvation. In the 
same way the Willy Proudfit episode 
in Night Riders and “The Confes- 
sion of Ashby Wyndham” in Aft 
Heaven's Gate carry the burden of 
the moral theme, and act as com- 
mentaries upon the central action. 

All of these “digressions” have 
been published, with only minor al- 
terations, as separate short stories. 
(The ballad sections of “Billie Potts” 
could stand equally well alone.) The 
fact that these units can be so easily 
detached from their parent works 
indicates that the original joining 
was somewhat forced. There is a 
point in all of his larger works at 
which Warren arrests the action for 
a time to interpolate his moral judg- 
ment, to set, as it were, the moral 
pattern which the work will follow. 
That the pattern pieces have life 
enough to stand alone is tribute to 
Warren's talent, which is great, but 
it does not absolve him of - the 
charge of artistic disunity. 

This is the weakness of Warren’s 
method—he has not yet produced a 
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work in which action and judgment 
are fused in one complex statement. 
This does not mean that the novels 
are not outstanding novels—they 
are. It means that they are not per- 
fectly successful. Warren remains a 
writer of tremendous power and 
range, fallen victim, perhaps, to the 
malady which he has in his novels 
so brilliantly portrayed—“the ter- 
rible division ot our age.” Moral man 
and active man have not been bred 
into one flesh. They are in Warren's 
work contemporaneous. They are 
not yet consubstantial. 


V 

World Enough and Time fits 
neatly, almost too neatly, into the 
patterns established in the previous 
novels. There are the journeys and 
the returns, the “digression” (a 
much briefer one here, but no more 
intrinsic), the wrestling with re- 
sponsibility, the atmosphere of moral 
turmoil; but there is at the same 
time an element which seems at first 
glance to deny the moral intensity 
with which the book is written. 

There is first the subtitle: “A Ro- 
mantic Novel,” which, even allow- 
ing for the ambiguity of romantic, 
seems to indicate a less-than-serious 
approach. And there is the epigraph, 
from The Faerie Queene, an apology 
for creating characters “to the an- 
tique use,” and not as they exist “in 
present time.” Is one to read this, 
then, as an historical novel, having 
but slight relation to time present? 
I think not. 

I take the vigorously asserted 
“pastness” of the novel to be an 
elaborate irony. World Enough and 
Time, like the Cass Mastern episode 
of All the King’s Men, which it re- 
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sembles stylistically, is an attempt to 
establish the identity of past and 
present. By relating the action not 
only to a particular historical period 
but to an actual historical event, 
Warren has made his “image of the 
antique world” a vivid, living one. 
At the same time the central prob- 
lem, being a moral one, is not tem- 
poral, but timeless; it is the problem 
of self-knowledge, of man’s mean- 
ing in the world and his responsibil- 
ity to the world. The meticulous fi- 
delity of historical detail, the care- 
fully nineteenth-century style, em- 
phasize the “pastness” of the action. 
But the present point of view is con- 
stantly asserted through the elabor- 
ate chronicle form, by which War- 
ren is able to implicate his reader in 
the action, as he did through Jack 
Burden in the Cass Mastern story. 
“We see ...,” “we do not know 
.. ."—we, the readers, are entirely 
involved, and the point from which 
we enter the action and from which 
we judge it is the present moment. 

The key passage in the novel oc- 
curs in the last entry of Jeremiah 
Beaumont's chronicle. Here are re- 
corded the three great errors of his 
life. Because these errors are, as one 
might expect, all sins against respon- 
sibility, sins of detachment, they ap- 
ply to all of Warren's protagonists. 

Jeremiah’s first error is his at- 
tempt to exist apart from the world, 
to establish . world of his own based 
on a romantic conception of honor 
and justice, for which his wife has 
become the symbol. In this private 
world, honor and pustice eXist only 
as idea, and not as act, and it is in 
the idea that Jeremiah first seeks 
salvation. “He had thought that the 
ulea in and of itself might redeem 
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the world, and in that thought had 
scorned the world.”” When the neces- 
sity of action becomes clear, Jere- 
miah tries to escape it through 
flight: “he would take her away, 
somewhere west, to a new place, a 
new country, new faces, new 
names.” (Note the similarity to the 
“Billie Potts” passage quoted above. ) 
But in time he sees his migration as 
an attempt “to flee from my obliga- 
tion and forget,” and so he remains. 

From this first error, in which idea 
is divorced from action, comes an- 
other, “which must always follow 
from the first when we find that the 
idea has not redeemed the world: the 
world must redeem the idea.” This is 
the belief that the end justifies the 
means. It is Jeremiah’s defense when 
he murders his enemy in cold blood. 
It was Willie Stark’s defense of rule 
by violence and corruption. It is a 
perversion of man’s responsibility 
because it sets act before idea. 

But the chain of errors does not 
end here. 


there is a third error, he says, that 
follows from the second: to deny the idea 
and its loneliness and embrace the world as 
all, or, as he puts it, “to seek communion 
only in the blank cup of nature, and in- 
nocence there.” 


This is the opposite of the first error: 
in one, the act is denied; in the 
other, the idea. Both are errors, for 
man must act, and must not act 
blindly. Jeremiah commits the third 
error in his flight west, into the 
womb-like hideout of La Grand’ 
Bosse and the innocence of denial. 
(Here again the parallel to All the 
King’s Men is apparent: “the blank 
cup of nature” is Jack Burden’s 
“Great Twitch.”) 

But Jeremiah, like Billie Potts, like 
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Jack Burden, like Willie Proudfit, 
is not sustained by the new inno- 
cence of withdrawal westward, for 
“that innocence is what man can- 
not endure and be man, and now I 
flee from innocence and toward my 
guilt.” He returns to face the world, 
and says, “I do not flee toward par- 
don, but toward expiation.” Expia- 
tion for what? “That crime for 
which I seek expiation is never lost. 
It is always there. It is unpardonable. 
It is the crime of self, the crime of 
life. The crime is I.” Which brings 
us back again to the core: Original 
Sin. 

The knowledge which Jeremiah 
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Beaumont acquires, and which leads 
him back to the world and death, is 
the burden of Warren's theme, the 
message of his work. It is the judg- 
ment which carries the moral 
“meaning.” Man is in the world and 
of the world, and it is in the world 
that he must find his salvation. The 
errors of Jeremiah Beaumont are the 
errors of all Warren's protagonists, 
and perhaps of all mankind. They 
are the lies by which men live, but in 
the end they will not serve. “The 
terrible responsibility of Time” is a 
burden which all men_ ultimately 
must share. It is man’s curse. It is 
man’s glory. 


Definition: Essence’ 
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After six-hundred and fifty-one carefully leaded pages, 
Listening to the formula for the definition of stages 

Of man and his walking, fighting, tantrums and hates; 
With pictures carefully printed and captioned; and states 
Of mind represented by two views of the same individual: 


We learn after turning pages on tics, conflicts, efficiency, 

Self confidence, marital and mental adjustment and proficiency; 
After the carefully annotated sentences on social generalities, 
And the completely adjusted personality—its particularities; 
The ideas we keep on yearning and motivations are residual: 


O, we learn, after pages, pictures, and precise admonitions; 
O, yes, our minds in sharp focus, from the recapitulations, 
We learn something from the book of our mentor respected, 
Which we had never dared mention but already suspected: 
The dead man is the only completely adjusted individual. 
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Six New Housman 


Quatrains from the 


Poet's Notebooks’ 


Tom Burns HaBer 


N VEN a cursory glance 
through the Holt edition of 

4A. E. Housman’s Collected 
Poems will reveal that the quatrain 
was the poet's favorite verse-form. 
Actually, of the one hundred and 
seventy poems there published, 
slightly more than two-thirds—one 
hundred and twenty-seven—are in 
the four-line stanza; and of these, 
nine are complete poems in them- 
selves. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that an examination of the poet's 
Notebooks should turn up a number 
of hitherto unknown quatrains 
which he and his brother, Laurence 
Housman, had not included in the 


four separate corpora issued from 
1896 to 1937. 

There are here presented six new 
four-line poems from the first three 
of the four Notebooks in which, 
from about 1890 to about 1925, A. 


E. Housman copied the various 
drafts of the lyrics that linked his 
name with greatness in poetry. 

The representative worth of these 
peems does not suffer from their 
shortness. The peculiar gift of A. E. 
H. was intensity; his shorter pieces 
are universally regarded as his best. 
For one Housman enthusiast who 
can quote a dozen consecutive lines 
from “Hell Gate” there are a dozen 
readers who know all of “Loveliest 
of trees, the cherry ‘or “With 
rue my heart is laden % 

But it is not only in their form 
that these new quatrains faithfully 
reflect the mind that conceived 
them. They also provide new and 
deeper insight into A. E. Housman’s 
creative sources: his sense of per- 
sonal defeat and his bleak unwaver- 
ing outlook on the world of his fel- 
low-men. 


I 


How much more light than dawn 
The soul alive bestows 

They know not that possess it 
But he that lost it knows. 


Ir 


I have desired to die, 
That so this fire might cease, 
When you were lost, and I 
Were perished and at peace. 
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SIX NEW HOUSMAN QUATRAINS 
Il’ 


My heart, my heart is silent, 
The larks sing loud and shrill; 
High, high the larks hang singing, 
My heart, my heart is still. 


Iv‘ 
The day the child comes to the birth 
He does not laugh, he cries: 


So quick he learns the tune that earth 
Will sing him till he dies. 


ve 
Sweet is the flute 
And pleasant to the ears 
Of him that plays and even 
Of him that only hears. 


vi’ 
Cheer, for the time of tyranny is out, 
The shards of Dagon heap the temple floor; 
I!luminated nations sing and shout— 
Let them; but heaven has heard that noise before. 


Date: Probably latter portion of 1895. From upper left of p. 162 of Notebook A. Line-<ancelled 
and erased 

*Date: January, 1895. From Notebook A, p. 221; the whole erased and cancelled with s huge X 

"Date: c. 1900. From the upper half of p. 17) of Notebook B. Written in a medley of other unrdated 
lanes, all erased and partly line-<cancelled 

"Date: ? On an undesignated fragment of a sheet probably from Notebook C. Cancelled with high 
wavy lines 


Concerning “Hokinson” 
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Hokinson 


Her subject womankind, her special model 
A dowager in danger of a waddle, 

That matron of a fairly ripe and round age 
Whose inausterity pays off in poundage. 


Hers was the art that launched a thousand hips 
And firmly tucked the bulge beneath the girdle, 
That picked those silly hats on shopping trips, 
Those foolish frocks that scaled the social hurdle; 


And hers the wit that caught the fatuous unction 
Of Madam Chairman at some garden function 
Or registered the embarrassing inanities 

Of temales, willing victims of their vanities. 


Her pencil, poised in mischief, camera-candid, 
Scored cleaner hits than ever any man did, 


And gentler, too, the satire and the mockery 

More kind than Swift, more frolicsome than Thackeray, 
As if to say, “one never can be tellin; 

Yes, there but for the grace of God, goes Helen.”” 


r~ HE impulse that produced 

“Hokinson” came trom an 

entirely different quarter 
from that which conceived a poem 
lke “Humbly, Wildly.’"” That was 
essentially lyrical; it grew 
random seeds blown by 
intuition. 


out of 
winds of 


the contrary, 
proceeded from the mind. The oper- 
ation, the performance, Was primar 
ily mental. By that 


the Seferday Acoree 


“Hokinson,”” on 


statement of 


of Literetere (Jan 


course I don’t mean to suggest that 
the writing was synthetic and un- 
emotional, What I do mean is that 
whereas with the lyric I started out 
with a single word or a feeling for 
a particular rhythm, and built until 
it created its own content and con- 
tour, with “Hokinson” I knew what 
I was about from the very begin- 
ning. I started with a definite sub- 
ject, to wit, a congenial personality 
I had never met except on the pages 
ot The Neu Yorker. 

But why, it may be asked, choose 
Helen Hokinson from all the pos- 
sible others? Because, | suppose, 
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without having been conscious of 
the fact, the cumulative effect of 
her drawings over the years had 
registered appealingly and deeply; 
they had fed and fortified a kin- 
dred outlook on the foibles of hu- 
manity. “What fools these mortals 
be,” cried Puck in The Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream. WHokinson never 
viewed her creatures that harshly. 
The stroke of her pencil carried 
both impishness and fellow-feeling, 
even, perhaps, pity. She regarded 
mankind, or rather womankind—I 
don’t recall any drawing of a man 
—with philosophic amusement. Her 
irony was gentle; emotionally it had 
no trace of the sardonic, of the sav- 
age indignation of a Swift or a Goya. 

On November 1, 1949, Helen 
Hokinson, at the height of her pow- 
ers was dashed to death in an aero- 
plane crash. As I read the news I 


identified myself with the crash. Her 
loss was personal; something rare, 
sustaining and vital had without 
warning been expunged from the 
world and from my life. 

I have just said that the poem 


“Hokinson” proceeded from the 
mind. I refer to the construction, 
the craftmanship, the techniques, 
the buildup around a set theme. It’s 
obvious that its origin, its prompt- 
ings, its insistence on being written, 
emanated from the stored, cumula- 
tive impact of over twenty years on 
my consciousness. In a sense not wide 
of the truth it may be stated that the 
poem was over twenty years in the 
making. But it took a shock, an ex- 
plosion, to deliver it from the depths 
to the daylight. 

On November 2, 1949, I read of 
the tragedy and at once decided to 
attempt a poem; because of my pro- 
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fessional work in a law office, I 
couldn’t come to grips with it until 
the week-end, alone, at leisure and 
in the country. Over that week-end 
I finished it. It appeared in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, after 
having been rejected by two other 
national magazines on the sole al- 
leged ground that their make-up 
commitments prevented its use for 
several months. Presumably the edi- 
tors felt that Hokinson, a name as 
potent as Babbitt in the social his- 
tory of our times, would be forgot- 
ten by then. 

I first set to work to establish the 
right mood for the poem. I knew 
what it certainly should not be. It 
should not be funereal; it should 
not be solemn. As to form I rejected 
the sonnet as conducive to solemnity 
and possibly stuffiness. I was averse 
to any tone of conventional eulogy 
or of elegy. I didn’t think Hokinson 
would be pleased with that sort of 
tribute. From such negatives as these 
I proceeded to consider more posi- 
tively what might have appealed to 
Hokinson; it seemed best to attempt 
to project the spirit of Hokinson in 
verse. What was that spirit? To hold 
the mirror up to nature, to puncture 
folly playfully yet pointedly, to 
turn the spotlight on feminine frail- 
ty in its various aspects of vanity, 
the desire to appear youthful beyond 
one’s advancing years, the need to be 
in the latest fashion no matter how 
incongruous. And all in the spirit of 
quiet levity. Above all things one 
should be neither caustic nor mora- 
listic, nor superior. By their deeds, 
by their behavior, let them convict 
themselves. 

With these considerations upper- 
most in my mind and now operating 
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actively, I eagerly prepared for the 
actual writing. Following my cus- 
tom, like an artist who squeezes 
blobs of color on his palette prepara- 
tory to composition, I scattered a 
mass of words over the page, the 
first words to enter m ad, re- 
gardless of sense or of relevance, my 
preliminary blobs of color. 

I've retained that earliest page 
which preceded the first sketch, and 
now reproduce, without editing, 
much of the material spread out 
thereon: outrageous hats — the silly 
hat garden clubs meetings 
get-togethers mme. chairman 
milliners civic conclaves cou- 
tourieres victims of their vanities 
feminine matrons  imsanities in- 
anities sartorial atrocities avoir- 
dupois ebonpoint  nit-wit brain 
feather-brain —hare-brain _—_ look 
upon her like again bondage to 
fotbles 
follies Hokinson-unfailing subject 
of ber wit and art Alas! untimely! 
ridiculous mischief mockery 
deft and gentle—pencil def tly—not 
unkindly gentle amusement rath- 
er than contour torso bulge 
divulge girdle When shall we 
look upon ber like again? The 
bulge within the girdle They look 
at themselves in the mirror, But see 
only the way they looked when 
young. 

If you'll turn back and examine 
the finished poem at the head of this 
account you'll readily see how many 
of the random ideas and haphazard 
words and phrases found their way 
into the final version, and how many 
disappeared forthwith. Of the latter 
note “look upon her like again” and 
“Alas! Untimely!” The feeling is 
sentimental, falsetto, utterly wrong. 


rolls of surplus poundage 
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OUT! 

You will also note, as I was quick 
to do, that in these shorthand jot- 
tings lay the groundwork for the 
ultimate composition and that by 
putting down such items as “out- 
rageous hats,” “garden-clubs,” “sur- 
plus poundage,” “the bulge within 
the girdle” I was conjuring up in 
my mind's eye the well-known Hok- 
inson characters and situations of a 
thousand drawings. It was settled 
then and there that so far as I was 
concerned, the most fitting way to 
pay homage to Hokinson was to re- 
produce her “girls” in verse. 

That first page reveals further 
signs pointing to the technical shape 
as well as to the subject matter of 
the future poem; for instance, the 
problem of rhyme. You will observe 
the appearance of such words as 
“vanities,” “insanities,” “inanities,” 
“atrocities,” “poundage,” “girdle.” 
Plainly none of these words would 
be seemly in any traditional thren- 
ody. They suggest the opposite of 
lugubriousness; they are not the 
prescribed raiment for mourning. 
Apparently my mind from the out- 
set was traveling toward the gayety 
and playfulness of the lady who was 
my subject. 

A rhyme with “bondage” would 
be of two syllables, with the accent 
on the first; the text books call this 
a feminine rhyme, as distinguished 
from such one-syllable, robust, 
masculine rhymes as “doom” and 
“gloom.” Feminine rhymes are most 
frequently employed in light verse; 
they lend themselves to odd, unex- 
pected matings such as “poundage” 
and “round age,” and make for sup- 
pleness. The same effect is aug- 
mented with rhymes of three sylla- 
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bles like “vanities” and “‘inanities.” 
The lines were thus destined to be 
written with feminine rhyme-end- 
ings. 

Another clue to be found in that 
hodge-podge of loose words antici- 
pates an attitude or point of view. 
“Victims of their vanities,” “gentle 
amusement.” These phrases were 
later to set what might be termed 
the critical tone toward the ladies. 
Like Helen’s drawings, the poem was 
to be free of condemnation or accu- 
sation; at most the rebuke was to be 
mild and implied from the situa- 
tion. Accordingly “insanities” was a 
word to be avoided as too violent. 
“Nit-wit brain” was far too sharp. 
I might think these misguided ma- 
trons had nit-wit brains, but I 
musn’t say so, if 1 were to remain 
faithful to the temper of the draw- 
ings and the spirit of their creator. 
I must never attack. 

With these preliminaries fairly es- 
tablished I then turned to the actual 
composition and began to ask myself 
questions. What was her subject 
matter? How was it circumscribed? 
The answer to the first came 
promptly: Womankind. But what 
variety of womankind? What type, 
what special model? Definitely, a 
middle-aged, overweight, fatuous 
matron, invariably ridiculous as to 
choice of clothes and hats and not 
too bright as chairman of a fashion- 
able function. This about covered 
the Hokinson range and area of 
observation. 

My first line easily shaped itself: 


Her subject womankind, her special 


model. 


That was as far as I got; I was sus- 
pended in mid-air with the dangling 
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word “model.” I needed to find a 
fitting mate for it. As luck would 
have it in flew “waddle,” exactly 
what was required to spur me on. 
Over-stuffed, non-dieting matrons 


are in danger of acquiring a waddle. 
Accordingly, I filled in with: 


A dowager in danger of a waddle. 


That line satisfied, with its slow 
pace of middle age, and its verbal 
felicities, if I may say so, of “dow- 
ager” and “danger,” the d’s and the 
soft gers. 

To amplify the portrait I seized 
on “poundage,” and quite un- 
ashamed yoked it with “round age.” 
With these two guide-posts, after 
a bit of experimentation, I came 
through with: 


That matron of a fairly ripe 
and round age 

Whose inausterity pays off in 
poundage. 


Now at least I had achieved an 
acceptable first stanza; it sounded 
right both in tone and in texture. 
I could look ahead with gathering 
confidence; I was definitely on my 
way. 

One consideration must never be 
lost sight of, the dual aspect of the 
poem. I must remember first and 
always to celebrate Hokinson her- 
self, her art and her wit. Secondly 
I must exemplify both her art and 
her wit through appropriate illas- 
trations. Such was to be the pattern. 

Following the order of the open- 
ing stanza, I began stanza two with 
attention on the artist as I wrote 
down: 


And hers the art that launched 
a thousand hips. 
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It's not for me to decide whether I 
was justified in profaning Marlowe's 
superb line; I can only say that I 
chose the gamble. It may Aon of - 
fended some readers, but so far as 
I know, it was generally received 
without hostility. 

“Hips” of course brought up 
“girdle,” as a natural. And so line 
two of stanza two became: 


And firmly tucked the bulge 
beneath the girdle. 


I tested both ‘“‘stowed’’ and 
“tucked,” finally choosing the lat- 
ter as an internal rhyme for 
“picked” which was to fit into line 
three. “Hips” was to be the only 
masculine ee Me in the whole 
poem. I rhymed it with “trips,” 
thus: 


That picked those silly hats on 
shopping trips 


At first I'd written “purchases” for 
“silly hats,” but substituted the lat- 
ter as more specific and accordingly 
more reminiscent of the Hokinson 
sketches. Similarly the “silly hats” 
recalled “foolish frocks.” 

At this point I struck a snag. To 
find a passable rhyme for “girdle” 
was a tough assignment, for there 
were only two words possible, “hur- 
dle” and “curdle.” 

My trial line ran: 


Those foolish frocks that made 
the blood-stream curdle. 


Plainly that would never do—far- 
fetched, over-emphatic, lugged in 
for the rhyme. I was left with “hur- 
dle” and after a struggle, produced: 


Those foolish frocks that scaled 
the social hurdle 
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This line seemed more in character; 
at any rate, it was the best I could 
do in the narrow circumstances. 
The second stanza was thus com- 
pleted. 

Adhering to my plan, I next dealt 
with the artist’s wit, and made many 
versions of the third stanza. It suf- 
fices to reproduce only one: 


And hers the wit to catch the 
vacuous unction 

Of Madam Chairman at some 
civic function, 

And register the hundred-and- 
one inanities 

Of ladies who are victims of 
their vanities. 


I toned this up as follows: 
changed “vacuous” to “fatuous”; 
“civic” to “garden”; “hundred-and- 
one” to “embarrassing”; “ladies who 
are victims” to “females, willing vic- 
tims.” The characterizations were 
heightened through sharper, closer 
observation. 

Now I had composed three four- 
line stanzas, having selected most of 
the salient fercures of  Helen’s 
“girls.” Tx seemed about time to 
move on ¢o onclusion, 
which shevwld sum up in few 
phrases m, ©.<.mate of the arts and 
give fitting e* pressicn to che warmth 
of my admiration The ' ix lines 
accordingly formed a combination 
of critical evalu.s‘ion and praise. 

The idea for the concluding coup- 
let really came from Helen herself. 
In an article appearing shortly be- 
fore her death in which she discussed 
her attitude toward her work I re- 
membered her sayin, in effect that 
she was no different from or better 
than any of her “girls.”” What I had 
retained was the impression of a 


lamas and « 
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completely cheerful soul, without a 
trace of superiority or malice, and 
quite as ready to laugh at herself as 
at the world. With this image in my 
mind it seemed inevitable that the 


end should read: 


Yes, there, but for the grace of 
God, goes Helen 


To the foregoing account a brief 
postscript should perhaps be added. 
In certain quarters the tone of the 
poem was resented as flippant, ir- 
reverent and therefore lacking in 
good taste. I can understand that my 
poem may offend persons brought 
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up to assume a certain attitude in 
the presence of death. I can only 
say that for me it is unnatural to 
adopt a standard tone under such 
circumstances, to mute one’s voice 
and wear an artificial expression to 
comply with some conventional no- 
tion of what constitutes proper be- 
havior. Truly, proper behavior as it 
seems to me flows from the sincerity 
of one’s feelings, from one’s innate 
sense of decency and delicacy. It is 
individual, not collective. 

I can only hope that the comment 
of a friend may give the right an- 
swer. He said: “I think Helen would 
have enjoyed it.” 


Letter for a Chimney 


Wietarp N. Marsyu 


A frost moon gathers in the orchard dusk 

Beyond branched, apple-fallen trunks 

And lifts into an evening newly fleeced 

With stars; the bird-forgotten sky 

Sags with the imminence of snow. 

Beasts in their innocence go to the long night's 

Death like hungry travelers; Galatea goes again to stone. 


Now, in the liquor-ripened season, brook and blood 
And chlorophyl move thickly in their channels; 
Hours, like ashes, steepen in the hearth. 

Lord, cheat the beasts but send the great 

Locked tongue to stir again within the bark, 
Unleafing quick new gutturals of spring. 


On the “Dissidents” of the Thirties 


M. L. RosenrTHan 


“ASHE Bollingen Prize contro- 
versy—itself now but an 
“item” for literary histories 

—curiously echoed certain critical 
discussions of the 1930's. The head- 
on collision of moral and esthetic 
principles that makes it so difficult 
to evaluate the work of a Pound to- 
day was a daily catastrophe in the 
lives of many writers throughout 
that “low, dishonest decade.” It is 
true that most of those who were 
especially identified with Depres- 
sion-radicalism have moved (or been 
moved) to new positions at once less 
political and less optimistic. Yet 
even a glance as cursory and sweep- 
ing as this brief essay can afford 
must remind us—if we allow our- 
selves to forget for a moment the 
absolute categories of political con- 
troversy—of certain lines of intel- 
lectual continuity temporarily cut 
off by the war. These were lines of 
exploration of what it means for the 
isolated artistic sensibility to commit 
itself to a given faith or ideology 
while striving to be true to its own 
responses. 

What we refer to here, then, is 
not so much the social criticism and 
urgent demand for total change 
which we ordinarily associate with 
the vanished American literary Left 
and which Kenneth Fearing’s “De- 
nouement” so passionately expressed: 


Sky, be blue, and more than blue; 
wind, be flesh and blood; flesh 
and blood, be deathless; 

walls, streets, be home; 


desire of millions, become more 
real than warmth and breath 
and strength and bread. . . 


Rather, we are concerned with the 
general way in which the conscien- 
tious creative personality and criti- 
cal mind functioned within the fair- 
ly rigid context of the “revolution- 
ary movement.” “Give me the pow- 
er,” wrote Horace Gregory, perhaps 
the foremost poet of the group, “to 
stay in no retreat and not to die.” 
This was the prayer of a poet with 
a strong sense of tradition and of 
his own private identity. It had lit- 
tle of the “heroic” air of doctrinaire 
propaganda, but was the desperately 
imperative outcry of a man caught 
up in a moral dilemma. 

Since the Leftist writers have oft- 
en been justly accused of disregard- 
ing precisely this dilemma, one re- 
turns to their poetry and criticism 
of the 1930's with a certain surprise 
at the degree to which they were 
concerned about it. So conscious in- 
deed were they of it that, in the im- 
portant anthology Proletarian Liter- 
ature of the United States (1935), 
Joseph Freeman’s introduction at- 
tempted an economic explanation: 

Most men of letters come from the mid 
dle classes, which have both the education 
and incentive for literary production. These 
classes shared the pangs of the crisis together 
with the workers and farmers 


The unem- 


ployment, poverty, and which 


educ ated 
classes like a hurricane; writers and artists, 


insecunty 
spread over the country hit the 


among others, were catapulted out of privi- 
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leged positions; and many of those who re- 
mained economically secure experienced a 
revolution of ideas which reflected the pro- 
found changes around them. And at the 
very moment when our own country, to the 
surprise of all except the Marxists, was slid- 
ing into a social-economic abyss, the new 
social-econornic system of the Russian work- 
ers and peasants showed striking gains. 


Cosmically inclusive though this ex- 
planation was, it did show the sub- 
jective spirit of che movement in 
which such writers as Horace Greg- 
ory (and Kenneth Fearing, Muriel 
Rukeyser, and a good many others) 
participated. It implied a mood of 
revelation and, to quote Freeman 
further, of identification with the 
working-class “as a motive power of 
modern history.” There was a con- 
viction of personal transformation: 
“This politicalization of the man of 
letters was a step toward his trans- 
formation as a poet.”’ Nevertheless, 
many “men of letters” resisted the 
kind of pressures that would make 
over poets into mere propagandists. 
At the second American Writers’ 
Congress in 1937, Kenneth Burke 
summed the whole problem up 
neatly: 


Conceptually one may quickly jump the gap 
between capitalism and communism. But the 
poet's way is necessarily more cumbersome. 
It is the longer way round. It has not got 
there until it has humanized, personalized. 


It is significant that, at the time, 
a writer like Ralph Bates should have 
singled out precisely this remark of 
Burke’s as the most important of 
the Congress. Of course, it was the 
avowed aim of theoretical Marxist 
criticism to help writers “lose any 
sense of remoteness or helplessness 
and . . . become domesticated in 
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the working-class.” So at any rate 
wrote Granville Hicks in Proletarian 
Literature, with the full pedantic 
support of William Phillips’ and 
Philip Rahv’s directives for revo- 
lutionary artists. But in fact the re- 
lationship seemed often to work out 
as a contradiction rather than a re- 
conciliation, and the dilemma of 
the American writer was not very 
different from that which C. Day- 
Lewis had described in 1934 as 
peculiar to the young British radical 
poet: 


We have seen him on the one hand rendered 
more acutely conscious of individuality by 
the acceptance of current psychological doc- 
trines; and on the other hand, rendered both 
by poetic intuition and ordinary observation 
acutely conscious of the present isolation of 
the individual and the necessity for a social 
organism which may restore communion. 
He looks to one side and he sees D. H. Law- 
rence, the extreme point of individualism in 
this country’s literature . . . , but he has 
watched him . driven ill and mad, a 
failure. . . . He looks to the other side and 
he sees Communism, . . . the most whole- 
hearted attempt ever made to raise the in- 
dividual to his highest power by a condition- 
ing of his environment; yet here too he 
notices the bully and the spy, and wonders 
if any system can expel and survive that 
poison. 


Here is the deepgoing, usually 
conscious cleavage which made itself 
felt in almost every Marxist literary 
landmark in the 1930's. Even 
Michael Gold, infallible oracle of 
immaculate revolution, seemed to 
recognize it in his preface to Sol 
Funaroft’s little anthology We Gath- 
er Strength (1933). Gold com- 
plained that “the Babbitt and the 
Philistine” had won the day in the 
Party as in the country at large and 
praised each of the four represented 
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poets for highly individualistic quali- 
ties. One was “confused, anarchic, 
sensitive.” Another was a mystic 
with a “painful sense of cheated 
beauty.” A third had achieved order 
and design only by yielding to “in- 
fluences of modern bourgeois poetry, 
T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, William 
Carlos Williams”—and, though it is 
hard to find precise meanings in 
Gold's hasty prose, these were pre- 
sumably laudable influences as well. 
Laudable also was the fourth poet's 
combination of “abstract manifesto 
and personal lyricism in . . . curi- 
ous fantasy.” The minds of these 
poets, said Gold approvingly, were 
“filled with images of death” and 
alternated between “despair and the 
wild wonderful dream of our World 
Revolution.”’ The phrasing, of 
course, gives the game away, for it 
suggests a common confusion of 
ideas, the indiscriminate blending of 
bohemianism, Communism, romanti- 
cism, sentimentalism, and anarchist 
nonconformism that so often is iden- 
tified with being “artistic” and 
“radical.” One of Gold's poets, Jo- 
seph Kalar, exemplified this confu- 
sion in his personified vision of 
“Freedom” as 


a girl with tangled hair 
w hose breasts are worthy of Caresses, 
whose eyes, imperious with a larger 
lust, 
vitriol the tissues of the virtuous 


No wonder that so many of these 
writers found themselves involved 
in a sterner struggle than they had 
bargained for, and that, like Edwin 
Rolte, they sometimes found it 
necessary to exorcise their dxmons 


of personalism by a kind of public 
recantation! 


To welcome multitudes—the mir- 
acle of deeds 

performed in unison—the mind 

must first renounce the fiction of 
the self 

and its vainglory. It must pierce 

the dreamplate of its solitude, the 
fallacy 

of its omnipotence 


Of the poets in We Gather 
Strength, and indeed almost alone 
among poets of the American Left 
—with the possible exception of 
Langston Hughes—Sol Funaroff ac- 
cepted the idea of class-struggle 
as an unquestioned fact, and an in- 
spiring one which in no way threat- 
ened his integrity of personality 
Though he is said to have had, on 
occasion, the mannerisms of a car- 
toon commissar, he was at the age 
of twenty-one the most promising 
of the four. His work had a bold, 
experimental, dramatically forceful 
character even when its imagery was 
forced into the tendentious patterns 
of Soviet machine-glorification: 


tigers of our passion concrete leashed 
to expend no energy on parliamen- 
tary coquettes. 


And he could be very attractive 
when stung by a mood of romantic- 
revolutionary nostalgia: 


Look. 
There is Karl Marx. 
This is your Spring. 


There is such a woman. 
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By the time of his death some nine 
years later, Funaroff had shown real 
progress. He had certainly discov- 
ered the uses of exuberance and of 
the lyrical release of energy, and in 
a later poem had bridged the gulf 
between private tragedy and the 
anticipated epic victory of social- 
ism by an image which links him 
with Hart Crane: 


I am that exile 

from a future time, 

from shores of freedom 

I may never know, 

who hears, sounding in the surf, 
tidings from the lips of waves 
that meet and kiss 

in submarine gardens 

of a new Atlantis . 


Funaroft’s restless, organizing en- 
ergy, like the early Pound's, enabled 
him to involve other people in his 
enterprises, to encourage them, and 
to get their work published. As 
Genevieve Taggard has written, his 
Russian background and sense of 
actually belonging to the laboring 
class gave unusual solidity to his 
revolutionary convictions. Had he 
lived, it is quite possible that he 
would have become an American 
Aragon. 

The movement in which Funaroff 
was so at home reached its peak of 
enthusiasm in 1935, with the publi- 
cation of Proletarian Literature and 
the summoning of the first Ameri- 
can Writers’ Congress. The call to 
the Congress had been addressed to 
“revolutionary writers” only, but it 
elicited a wide response—two-hun- 
dred and sixteen writers from twen- 
ty-six states, in addition to fraternal 
representatives from abroad. Such 
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names as John Dos Passos, Nelson Al- 
gren, Malcolm Cowley, Theodore 
Dreiser, James Farrell, Lincoln Stef- 
fens, and Lewis Mumford are suf- 
ficiently indicative of the range of 
those writers who felt the Congress 
met a real need; even William Allen 
White, though he did not attend, 
sent a warm message of greeting. 
The subjects discussed varied from 
Kenneth Burke's disquisition on 
antifascist semantics to Waldo 
Frank’s typically mystical attempt 
to reconcile the ideal of “autono- 
mous” literature with his theory of 
the “basic social function of art.” 
Yet all these subjects tend to fall into 
two main classifications: activist 
politics and the writer’s relation as 
an individual to his political beliefs. 
Thus we have Aragon’s rhetorical 
assertion: “Because we defend the 
future of culture we are necessarily 
among its heirs. Its cause is ours, 
we stand with the class of workers.” 
And on the other hand we have Dos 
Passos insisting on the writer as tech- 
nician and stressing openness, flexi- 
bility, independence of authority. 
The characteristic dichotomy shows 
up everywhere. Matthew Josephson, 
after declaring that “Moscow has 
become an oasis of culture today,” 
took occasion to insist that Russian 
writers—despite their “audacious, 
novel attempt to collaborate directly 
with the political industrial program 
of the working class”-—were not at 
all regimented. Even Earl Browder 
found time in the course of a lecture 
on war and fascism to dismiss as 
fantastic the natural suspicion that 
the Communist Party would wish to 
impose preconceived notions on 
sympathetic writers. 

Only the poet Isidor Schneider 
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attacked the principle of individual- 
ism directly, associating it with the 
rise of capitalism and the decline of 
all but the more personal sort of 
lyric poetry. He called for a revival 
of verse through such mass-media as 
radio and cinema. Schneider, like 
Funaroff a poet of considerable but 
unfulfilled promise, had the year be- 
fore published a volume in which 
he mingled sensual-metaphysical 
thernes with such subjects as the 
Reichstag trials, the death-throes of 
capitalism, and the greatness of 
Lenin. The volume, Comrade: Mis- 
ter, also contained a prose argument 
for total rejection of the bourgeois 
past which casually mentioned the 
poet’s own “painful” growth away 
from private poetry. Schneider's 
extreme anti-individualist position 
seems to have been part of a violent 
reaction against something in his 
own personality, a reaction, in fact, 
against the sensual hedonism so ap- 
parent in his poems and his novel 
From the Kingdom of Necessity. It 
was counterbalanced at the Congress 
by Malcolm Cowley’s argument that 
“the movement” would not bring a 
writer personal salvation or make 
him a political leader but that it 
could give him an audience, new 
subject matter, standards for self- 
criticism, and a feeling of belonging 
to a rising rather than a dying cul- 
ture. 

Although the atmosphere in 
which radical writers of the thirties 
worked, then, was well symbolized 
by the excitement, the strong politi- 
cal direction, and the sense of vistas 
of creativity of the Congress, it was 
also symbolized by Waldo Frank's 
fear of “servile art” and of mechani- 
cal Marxism. Behind the general 


agreement that the delegates had 
met for a common purpose lay a 
wide, barely concealed arena for the 
maneuverings of the doubtful, who 
might move among a number of 
“prepared positions” without losing 
a certain glow of participation and 
ennoblement by a compelling cause. 
Freeman was hardly accurate in his 
introduction to Proletarian Litera- 
ture when he wrote that the Con- 
gress had become “possible in this 
country only when in the writer's 
mind the dichotomy between poetry 
and politics has vanished, and art 
and life were fused.” This was wish- 
ful thinking. The anthology itself, 
it is true, had, from the Communist 
point of view, an overall “positive” 
effect. The fiction and drama sec- 
tions contained a number of pieces 
which have not even now lost their 
social effectiveness—notably Erskine 
Caldwell’s “Daughter,” Ben Field's 
“Cow,” Albert Maltz’s “Man on a 
Road,” and Clifford Odets’s “W ait- 
ing for Lefty.” The reportage, too, 
was grimly effective in its portrayal 
of strike scenes, Chinese Civil War 
incidents, bonus marchers, and dust- 
bow! victims. And the poetry was 
carefully selected to strike the most 
revolutionary note possible, typified 
by Gold’s “A Strange Funeral in 
Braddock” and Hughes's blues songs 
about sharecroppers and down-and- 
outers. Nevertheless the opposite 
note could not be entirely stifled in 
these poems. Orrick Johns’s “Cleav- 
age” reflected, for instance, the 
break with family and past which 
was a familiar, distressing experience 
for many radicals. Kenneth Fear- 
ing’s “No Credit,” too, reveals the 
clegiac strain as strongest just where 
one would least expect it: 


ON THE “DISSIDENTS” OF THE THIRTIES 


as nevertheless, the flesh grows old, 
dies, dies, in its only life, is gone; 

the reflection goes from the mirror, 
as the shadow, of even a commu- 
nist, is gone from the wall . . . 


Some of these poems expressed hor- 
ror rather than militancy. Such a 
poem was Richard Wright’s “Be- 
tween the World and Me,” in which 
the author recounted his feelings on 
stumbling upon the skeleton of a 
lynched Negro—how he suddenly 
imagined himself in the mob’s grip 
like some mercilessly trapped and 
beaten animal, being tarred and 
feathered and finally killed. (“Now 
I am dry bones and my face a stony 
skull staring in yellow surprise at 
the sun.”) Genevieve Taggard’s “In- 
terior,” though less violent in every 
way, spoke horror of another kind, 
at the blank lives of so many mid- 
dleclass women: 


And after you doze brush out your 
hair 

And walk like a marmoset to and 
fro 

And look in the mirror at middle- 
age 

And sit and regard yourself stare 
and stare 

And hate your life and your tire- 
some friends . . . 


Historians of the 1930's have paid 
little attention to this “literature of 
dissidence”—to quote the Beards’ 
apt phrase. Dixon Wecter’s The Age 
of the Great Depression dismisses it 
in a single paragraph devoted mainly 
to the German-Soviet pact of 1939, 
and his comment on depression 
poetry finds no room even for Hart 
Crane—let alone the contributors to 
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Proletarian Literature. The Beards 
are more generous in America in 
Mid passage. They devote several 
pages to the arguments at the sec- 
ond American Writers’ Congress, 
held in 1937, and summarize the 
ideas both of the Marxians there and 
of those who opposed them. They 
recognize the wide suggestiveness of 
Kenneth Burke’s “contention that 
the writer interprets life, that is, 
history, according to his experience 
with it, and assumes an attitude 
either of acceptance or rejection of 
the forms which life displays.” 
Their chapter on American letters 
of this period is broadly compre- 
hensive, though it too omits impor- 
tant names, and its historical per- 
spective inakes allowances for ideas 
with which the authors themselves 
were not wholly in agreement: 


However rough and untravelled the road 
ahead, the literature of dissidence certainly 
gave suggestions respecting the way. It ex- 
pressed and echoed the swelling sentiments 
that swept every state in the Union in 1936 
and shook both the powers and the convic- 
tions of those Bourbons who spoke of 
“restoration.” The prose and verse of eco- 
nomic and political sensitiveness were not 
read by the millions, but they were read and 
discussed by some men and women, boys and 
girls, who would help make history in 1950, 
1960, 1970. 


The best of these writers hardly 
regarded themselves as “dissidents” 
merely. Certainly such poets as 
Gregory, Fearing, Rukeyser did not. 
Their work seems particularly valu- 
able—apart from its qualities of 
craftsmanship—because it throws 
light on the difficulties of the artist 
who wishes to be true both to his 
own perceptions and to some “larg- 
er” discipline of faith. Such poets 
wrote not only under the influence 
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of the history of their time, but also 
within the limits of dominant poetic 
standards in the twentieth century. 
They were (we speak in the past 
tense because they have all changed 
a good deal since the thirties) dis- 
ciplined both by the general Roman- 
tic tradition as it Comes to us by way 
of Whitman and Lawrence and by 
the technical standards perfected by 
Pound, Yeats, and Eliot. The affinity 
with che latter three is even stronger 
when we recall such poems as the 
“Mauberley” sequences, “The Black 
Tower,” and almost the whole body 
of Eliot's work since “Gerontion.” 
We may, in one sense, think of a 
great deal of modern poetry as seek- 
ing to establish equilibria among 
sensibility, faith, and objective 
meaning. Gregory, an clegiac poet 
for whom Lawrence's personalism 
and Pound's music and classicism 
were profoundly formative, for a 
time used Marxism to achieve such 
equilibria. As a device for prophecy, 
it helped him justify his concern 
with death and personal survival by 
predicting a magic social rebirth of 
the self at some future time. To the 


satirical energies of the individualis- 
tic and ironic Fearing, Marxism pro- 
vided a powerful stimulant in the 
form of specific, directly communi- 
cative symbols of pure evil. As for 
Muriel Rukeyser, she saw in dia- 
lectical materialism a means of 
reconciling conflicting interests and 
giving direction to her passion for 
openness——as well, of course, as of 
lending force to her humanitarian 
feelings. Both she and Gregory, like 
so many other American and British 
writers, sought new “ancestors” 
whose creative intelligence might re- 
plenish the exhausted stock of heroes 
in a supposedly deflated national tra- 
dition. The search that engrossed 
these poets was for a new identity 
that might fit the needs of the mod- 
ern “displaced personality” without 
losing touch with actual history and 
the mass of mankind. That search 
has hardly been much furthered in 
the past decade, and it is important 
for us to recall what these explorers 
of one avenue of possibility, an inte- 
gral part of our immediate past, 
were trying to do and how sincerely 
they often went about it. 


Murder 1n the Ice-Box, or The Golden War 


Ropert HuTCcHINSON 


No dagger will be found, no corpse instated 
Upon the tennis-courts, no private eye 
To focus on the uninvestigated 


Mystery of Who did What and Why. 


Only the evidence will remain, the subtler 

Clues to the icy hand behind the crime: 

Che silver disappearing with the butler, 

The head lopped off, the long dull thud of time. 


Hardin's Hard Luck 
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HEN Brand Whitlock, 
after his exhausting but 
brilliantly performed tour 
of duty as America’s chief diplo- 
matic officer to the Belgian govern- 
ment, was replaced by a Harding 
appointee in 1921, he turned again 
to his first love and produced six 
volumes of creative work between 
1923 and 1933. All six are products 
of a competent and sensitive crafts- 
man. None is, generally speaking, 
remembered. It seems cruel that one, 
which is particularly notable, should 
be overlooked in spite of its valid 
claims to a permanent place in 
America’s serious fiction. This is ]. 
Hardin & Son, which was published 
in 1923. Whitlock was so discour- 
aged by the reception of this novel 
that he wrote a friend in May of 
1924 “. . . I have been for weeks 
and months so depressed by the fail- 
ure of J. Hardin &% Son to make any 
impression or to receive any recog- 
nition that I have seriously asked 
myself if there were really any use 
in going on at all.” (Letters of 
Brand Whitlock, 351). Nor would 
Whitlock have occasion to speak in 
less discouraged terms of the fate of 
his book now in 1950. It is not men- 
tioned at all by Spiller and others in 
their new literary history, nor by 
Kazin in On Native Grounds. Quinn 
does give it a few lines in his Ameri- 
can Fiction, but speaks less faintly 
in praise of Whitlock works which 
are assuredly inferior, such as The 
Turn of the Balance. 
It seems appropriate, if possibly 


a bit late, to inquire a little into the 
reasons for Hardin’s neglect and to 
state as well as may be what seem 
the just grounds for a new estimate. 


Il 

The answer to the inquiry is to be 
found in literary history. In 1923 
Howells was long dead and in the 
process of being forgotten. Dreic-r 
was near the end of the long silence 
which came between The Genius 
(1915) and An American Tragedy 
(1925). The echoes of the praise 
which had greeted Main Street 


(1920) and Babbitt (1922) still re- 
verberated. Zona Gale, biting at last 
the village which had fed her, pub- 


lished her bitter-harsh Miss Lulu 
Bett in 1920 and Faint Perfume in 
1923. The elegiac note came sweet- 
ly in Willa Cather’s A Lost Lady in 
the same year. Those with a some- 
what self-consciously avant-gardist 
point of view were still exploring 
the back-street frustrations of 
Winesburg, Ohio (1919).’ 

The competition was pretty rough 
in 1923. The writing of Lewis and 
Gale, elementary in many ways, had 
none the less considerable and at- 
tractive superficial glitter and flash. 
It was easy and pleasant for a reader 
to feel himself better, more “cul- 
tured,” wiser than the dramatis 
persona of these books. Anderson 
had shock value, and produced a 
profitable sort of vicarious titilla- 


Ie is notable that with the single exception of Babbits 


each of these books has as its locale a small town, 
iously ‘be false to imply that the 
milieu was equally important to all these writers 


though it would obv 
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tion in an America for the first time 
mentally playing, guilty and de- 
lighted, with the promised pleasures 
of free (or at least half-price) love. 
And what could be better, for the 
conservative and the escapist who 
did not find current America very 
lovely, than a relaxed and painless 
longing for the good golden days 
whose soft if fading glow shone be- 
tween Willa Cather’s lines? Each of 
these books, by chance or by design, 
was especially well suited to attract 
a section of the American reading 
public. Meanwhile J. Hardin & Son, 
honest, straightforward, carefully 
wrought, solid in conception and 
execution, but without much glam- 
or or sheen, remained stillborn. 

Though considerable attention has 
been given to the general topic of 
American fiction of the small town, 
the writer has yet to see J. Hardin 
& Son take its rightful place in that 
discussion. Yet both as art and as 
cultural history it seems in many 
ways a thoroughly satisfactory piece 
of work. 

No doubt it has been overlooked 
as a document in cultural history 
largely because, by the ume he wrote 
this book, Whitlock was too careful 
a literary craftsman not to keep his 
social observations firmly subordi- 
nated to his narrative. Aggressive 
Protestantism of a specially repres- 
sive sort, for example, plays an im- 
portant part in the lives of the chief 
characters of the story. But nowhere 
does Whitlock say so in nakedly ex- 
pository terms. At one point, how- 
ever, he says it this way: 


And then upon his ears there fell the sound 
of bells ringing for prayer meeting. First, the 
bell of the Lutheran Church sounded a sullen 
detonation, then paused, and waited. Then 
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the bell of the Presbyterian Church struck 
its despairing note and there followed the 
dissonant sound of the bell in the United 
Presbyterian Church, and then the impatient 
clangour of the bell of the Methodist 
Church, still sounding in loud vibrations 
until after the United Methodist bell has 
rung its high-pitched key. Then the note of 
the Congregational Church bell and after 
it the clang of the Baptist bell, to which the 
Campbellite Church dissented with a sharp 
stroke and finally the United Brethren 
Church bell joined the tolerant antiphony, 
the Lutheran bell rang again and the round 
was repeated. Paul had a vision of all chose 
aged sextons, bent in stiff, rheumatic atti- 
tudes, holding their bell ropes and waiting 
for the other bells to ring, in the agreed 
sequence that established a semi-weekly 
interdenominational truce, while the sum- 
mons of evangelicalism was sounded over 
the town unchallenged, since the bell in 
the Roman Catholic Church in Lighttown 
contented itself with three authoritative taps 
morning, noon and night, while the Episco- 
pal Chapel maintained the chilling silence 
of its superior reserve. Paul went out into 
the yard and around the house and waited 
there until he saw his father and mother 
set forth; he watched his father’s broad 
back, solemn, unyielding, orthodox in its 
ample coat, until it disappeared, his mother 
going along by his side, her bonnet nodding 
unquestioning wifely acquiescence. 


Much of J. Hardin's energy in later 
years went into the cause of Prohi- 
bition. Here is Whitlock’s account 
of how he got that way: 


J. Hardin conceived life as a conflict, stern 
and uncompromising. He had hated slavery 
and so had gone into the Civil War to 
crush it, to beat it down under his feet 
The crusade accomplished, he was without 
a moral issue to live and die for. The grow- 
ing agitation for Prohibition was just the 
thing, of course, to fill this void, but one 
consideration had held him back; though 
in perfect sympathy with the out-and-out 
Prohibitionists he could not bring himself 
to join their political party. He had poured 
the holy enthusiasm of his youth into the 
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formation of the Republican party; to him 
it was sacrosanct; he could not desert it. 

And then an event occurred that enabled 
J. Hardin to support the cause of Prohibi- 
tion, without compromising his standing as 
a Republican. On a certain Sunday the 
pulpit of the Methodist Church was oc- 
cupied by a clergyman who came to pre- 
sent the cause of the Anti-Saloon League, 
a society that had recently been organized 
in Ohio. 


This passage, so quiet and brief, is 
making a reasonably large and in a 
sense important statement about 
the psychological roots of Prohi- 
bitionism. Elsewhere, with an ur- 
banity quite characteristic of him, 
Whitlock speaks of the wet-dry 
campaign in Macochee as a “war be- 
tween appetite and bigotry.” In an- 
other place, Whitlock has a few 
words to say about women’s hats. 
Evelyn Laurie, Paul’s mistress, was a 
milliner. On the door of her shop 
appeared the single name Laurie in 
flowing script, whereas her estab- 
lished rival milliner had her full 
name on her door in an honest line 
of block letters. As soon as it be- 
came quite clear that Laurie’s hats 
were prettier than the orthodox 
creations of Mrs. Mumm, Macochee 
decided that Laurie’s hats were 
therefore immoral and her business 
did not prosper. So in his unobtru- 
sive way Whitlock offers us a com- 
ment on a culture which equates 
ugliness with virtue, and even a rea- 
sonable facsimile of beauty with sin. 
Macochee had produced one celeb- 
rity, a painter named Josiah West, 
who lived abroad and seldom visited 
his home town. He was there once, 
when Paul was a boy, and had an 
impulse to speak to him. But cir- 
cumstances were not good. The mo- 
ment passed quickly and was gone 
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forever. Paul never met West, so 
remote was the life of mind and 
feeling to Macochee, and the mem- 
ory of him lived in Paul only as a 
symbol of unattainable escape, of a 
door to a different sort of life which 
was never to be opened. Whitlock’s 
social comment, almost invariably 
expressed through symbol or charac- 
ter, is the comment of a wise and 
penetrating interpreter. 


Ill 

The principal aim of this paper, 
however, will be to point out some 
of the qualities which make J. Har- 
din & Son an authentic work of art. 

When Whitlock’s creative work 
is discussed at all, it is commonly 
said to be in the Howells tradition 
of honest and quiet realism. Though 
this judgment contains some truth, 
it needs qualification. The realists of 
the Howells line often seem rather 
flat, almost without design, content 
to transcribe, as it were, life from 
Point A to Point B. Furthermore 
their work commonly lacks tone, 
not merely on account of looseness 
of basic design, but also because their 
use-of language is pedestrian, words 
and referents having a one-to-one 
relationship, with little employment 
of the possibilities of suggestion, 
depth and over-determination. Tak- 
ing as their subjects average situa- 
tions and characters, they write 
about them in a way one may be 
pardoned for describing as below- 
average, in view of the highly poetic 
use of language characteristic of 
even the common man. In J. Hardin 
$ Son, however, Whitlock tran- 
scends these limitations of the run- 
of-the-mill realist. His book has 


tone, and design, and it is written 
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in a sophisticated style. 

The novel opens with this inci- 
dent. The boy Paul Hardin (the son 
of the title) is coming back home 
to Macochee, the town in which the 
action takes place, having been sent 
on an errand by his father. He 
climbs on the stage, in which are 
some travelling actors, bound for a 
one-night stand in Macochee. One 
of the women is ill and in great pain. 
On arrival in the town Paul is sent 
for the doctor and given two passes 
to the show as payment. That night 
a girl-baby, which is named Evelyn, 
is born to the woman, who does not 
survive the ordeal, and Paul's father 
confiscates the tickets. A home of 
sorts is found for the baby, and “the 
ineluctable conditions of the life led 
by that travelling company com- 
pelled them to bury their companion 
at once; they could wait no longer 
than that day; the company fol- 


lowed her to her grave in Oak Grove 
Cemetery, and that evening boarded 


the train for Dayton.” The follow- 
ing day J. Hardin refuses to sign 
a subscription paper being circu- 
lated on the infant's behalf by two 
of the more liberal minded residents. 
“Why won't you sign, Mr. Hard- 
in?” asks Malcolm Dyer. “Dyer, 
you're drunk,” is Hardin's reply, 
ind he turns away. 

So in his first chapter of less than 
twenty-five pages, Whitlock has in- 
troduced almost all of the important 
characters of his tale, given 
idea of their leading qualities, and 
announced the basic theme of the 
book, a large part of which treats of 
the r ‘lations existing between ] 
Hardin and his son. Paul later mar- 
ried Malcolm Dvyer’s daughter, Dver 
himself having come to his death as 


some 
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the result of a humanitarian deed. 
The girl-baby in time becomes 
Paul’s mistress and the love of his 
life. And the harshness of the judg- 
ment visited by J. Hardin on Dyer 
is emblematic of the ferocity greet- 
ing any deviation from the narrow 
point of view of Hardin and his fel- 
low fanatics. 

The theme of the book is the 
struggle by Paul, first as a normally 
rebellious boy and later as an un- 
happy and inarticulate man, to find 
a good life outside the bounds of the 
bourgeois, evangelical, zealously sin- 
hating code of his father and of his 
town. His efforts are dogged and 
dour rather than dramatic, and for 
the most part unrewarding. As a 
boy he is punished by his father with 
equal severity when guilty (of 
drinking a glass of beer) or innocent 
(of an indecency charged by the 
school superintendent). His affair 
with Evelyn yields a temporary 
satisfaction, but even that is quick- 
ly spoiled by remorse of conscience. 
Though this love was sweet and 
good, it was “wrong’”—-and so 
turned from sweet to bitter and 
from good to evil. Partly by fortui- 
tous mischance, but even more be- 
cause he was what his father and 
the code of Macochee had made him, 
he renounced the only happiness he 
had known and turned back to his 
loveless marriage and an empty life 
in the small middle-western town 
His life had even less joy and mean- 
ing than had his father’s. |. Hardin’s 
life had a sort of integrity. At least 
his ethical conduct was solidly based 
on theological conviction. His cru- 
sade against sin was illuminated by 
the light of a religious faith, how- 
ever harsh, however bigoted. Paul 
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was dominated by a code in which 
he did not believe, but with which 
he could not, ultimately, break. J. 
Hardin could regard his life on earth 
as one to be endured, with some 
legitimate hope of everlasting peace 
to come. Paul could only endure, the 
dust in his mouth uncut even by the 
pasteurized grape juice of an evan- 
gelical communion, bottled in Ohio. 

Chapter after chapter and inci- 
dent after incident relate themselves 
to this theme. There are few irrele- 
vancies, almost no introduction of 
characters or events which do not 
support the grim tone. 

Equally successful is Whitlock’s 
handling of character. J. Hardin's 
severity with his son, his inarticu- 
lateness in Paul’s presence, emanate 
not from lack of love but from a 
youth of harsh and continuous toil 
and an ingrained conviction that 
displays of emotion (except maybe 
that of hatred for sin) were signs of 
weakness and in themselves a sort 
of unholy indulgence. Paul found 
some satisfaction in his mother’s af- 
fection, but she was too thoroughly 
dominated by her husband to do 
more than comfort him a little and 
infrequently. Paul himself, deprived 
of education and forced into an un- 
satisfying materialism, does his duty 
as a son, when the occasion calls for 
it. But as his life more and more 
palls, he becomes as grim and hard- 
faced, as humorless and obtumescent 
as his father. In fact, as it becomes 
clear that his life is to be a miser- 
able one, he develops (despising him- 
self for it all the while) the very 
qualities and attitudes he dislikes 
most in his father, except his re- 
ligious fanaticism. These portraits 
and those of the other major char- 
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acters—W inona Dyer and Evelyn— 
do not seem partial ones. Paul is no 
Hamlet, but he is a credible man. So 
with the others. They are not flat. 
They live in the world of the book. 


IV 

Now that the realistic movement 
has become literary history, it is 
easy to view its virtues and limita- 
tions with some detachment. One of 
the common practices of many real- 
ists, Howells among them, was to 
describe in considerable detail the 
physical gear amid which the char- 
acters moved. Rugs, curtains, chan- 
deliers, chairs, clothing—one may 
get much information on these mat- 
ters from some realists, and nothing 
could be a greater source of ennui 
to a twentieth century reader who 
is interested in fiction and not in an 
early Sears Roebuck catalogue. In 
this respect one gladly enters a plea 
of not guilty for Whitlock. Though 
the milieu of the story is of great 
importance, he spends almost no 
time in describing it directly. Partly 
he lets us see it through the eyes of 
the characters; partly the qualities 
of it are conveyed by suggestion. We 
know little about how the characters 
dressed, but we know what kind of 
human beings they were, and under- 
stand what sorts of influences went 
into their formation. 

The style, it has been remarked 
above, is sophisticated, creating not 
so much by expositior) as by sugges- 
tion and symbol the little and un- 
pretty world of Maco¢hee. Here, for 
example, is a portrait of a banker 
refusing a loan to J. Hardin: 


..» Paul . . . could imagine the scene, 
there in the bank; Dudldy sitting on the 
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worn cushions of the leather chair that 
seemed to have grown greasy from his own 
unctuousness, his whitish hands folded over 
the round paunch that was increasing with 
his years and sedentary habits, his lictle 
eyes, that showed the red lining of their 
lids, as though they were gradually curn- 
ing inside out, fixed on J. Hardin, watching 
him wither under the blight of his humiliat- 
ing refusal. 


This is no simple single-story 
composition book “description of a 
person.” Through these words we 
not only see Dudley in our mind’s 
eye—narrow, smug and somehow 
evil. We see through the appearance 
and the character—we know the 
chair oiled with Republican sweat 1s 
also the seat of power in Macochee, 
and we see the merciless and sadistic 
application of that power against 
even one of the faithful who, hav- 
ing all his life lived by the pattern of 
the Dudleys, has, for the moment, 
failed. Or consider this account of 
J. Hardin the reformer at work: 


He did not abandon his own individual 
methods of reform. If, prowling at night, 
he saw a saloon open after hours, he haled 
the proprietor before the Mayor's court the 
next day, and his eyes shone with triumph 
when the offender was convicted and fined. 
Paul had often observed that, in passing a 
saloon and hearing the laughter behind the 
green screen door, a strange irritation pos- 
sessed hus father; a feeling of anger and 
outrage. He seemed to hate the men within; 
he resented their bowterous joviality, if for 
no other reason perhaps than because it was 
so far from any feeling he ever had in his 
own breast. He loathed the mere sight of 
the saloon; its odour of beer and spirits was 
offennve to him; he detested even the beer 
kegs, standing on the walk outside, sturdy 
and damp, recking with their malty smell; 
he had an impulse to kick them over, to 
pour their contents, and the contents of 
all the beer kees and whisky barrels and 
wine casks in the world, into the gutter, 


and watch them rush away, foaming and 
bubbling, and disappear forever. 


It is a dull reader indeed who fails 
to see here not merely J. Hardin in a 
zealous moment, but as well the re- 
spectable, joy-fearing, ruling ele- 
ment of Macochee persecuting the 
publican as a symbol of the fulfil- 
ment of their own guilty desires. 

It will be possible to cite but one 
more example, comparing it with a 
similar passage in Main Street. Here 
is the famous Gopher Prairie, done 
up for us in Lewis’s best style: 


She trailed down the street on one side, 
back on the other, glancing into the cross 
streets. It was a private Seeing Main Street 
tour. She was within ten minutes behold- 
ing not only che heart of a place called 
Gopher Prairie, but ten thousand towns 
from Albany to San Diego. 

Dyer’s Drug Store, a corner building of 
regular and unreal blocks of artificial stone 
Inside the store, a greasy marble soda-foun- 
tain with an electric lamp of red and green 
and curdled-yellow mosaic shade. Pawed- 
over heaps of tooth-brushes and combs and 
packages of shaving-soap. Shelves of soap- 
cartons, teething-rings, garden-seeds, and 
patent medicines in yellow packages—nos- 
trums for consumption, for “women's dis- 
eases"”—notorious mixtures of opium and 
alcohol, in the very shop to which her 
husband sent patients for the filling of 
prescriptions. 

From a second-story window the sign “W 
P. Kennicott, Phys. & Surgeon,” gilt on 
black sand. 

A small wooden motion-picture theater 
called “The Rosebud Movie Palace.” Litho- 
graphs announcing a film called “Fatty 
in Love.” 

Howland & Gould's Grocery. In the dis- 
play window, black, over-ripe bananas and 
lettuce on which a cat was sleeping. Shelves 
lined with red crepe paper which was now 
faded and torn and concentrically spotted. 
Flat against the wall of the second story the 
signs of lodges—the Knights of Pythias, the 
Maccabees, the Woodmen, the Masons 

Dahl & Oleson’s Meat Market—a reek of 
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blood. 

A jewelry shop with tinny-looking wrist- 
watches for women. In front of it, at the 
curb, a huge wooden clock which did not go. 

A fly-buzzing saloon with a brilliant gold 
and enamel whisky sign across the front. 
Other saloons down the block. From them 
a stink of stale beer, and thick voices bel- 
lowing pidgin German or trolling out dirty 
songs—vice gone feeble and unenterprising 
and dull—the delicacy of a mining-camp 
minus its vigor. In front of the saloons, 
farmwives sitting on the seats of wagons, 
waiting for their husbands to become drunk 
and ready to start home. 


Here we desist. The following two 
pages are more of the same. Though 
the seeing eye is supposed to be that 
of Carcd Kennicott, the voice is in- 
dubitably that of Yale-graduate, 
city-slicker Lewis, having a wonder- 
ful time slinging a few rocks because 
it makes his arm feel good. This is 
all very good fun, but of a simple 
sort. Now let us take a look at 
Macochee: 


Paul stood on the steps of the bank, in 
the waning light of the December afternoon. 
He looked up and down Main Street, sprawl- 
ing there in its dreary desolation, too wide 
for the low buildings that whirled its filth 
and litter endlessly back and forth up and 
down its bleak expanse. The sky lowering 
with an unbroken mass of grey clouds still 
diffused a crude, cold light, that pitilessly 
sharpened all the ugly details of the scene, 
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the weather-beaten wooden fronts of the 
shops, the confusion of signs. Near-by was 
Steve Lubbock’s old place transformed now 
into a temperance saloon, where out of bot- 
tles that tried to keep their raffish tradition 
by their shapes and sizes, insipid drinks were 
served to the boys who swaggered in and out. 

At the hitching posts and rails along the 
kerb horses were tied, their heads down, 
their tails blowing between their legs, the 
buggies standing out in the street in all direc- 
tions. Farmers still drifted along, solemnly 
chewing their quids and spitting copiously 
on the broad stone sidewalk. Some of them 
finding a whole day in town too long, since 
there were now no saloons to go to, were 
already loading their families into big farm 
waggons, and bundling themselves up in 
endless layers of woolens, with scarves, caps 
and tippets, in that extraordinary sensitive- 
ness to cold from which they seemed always 
to suffer, were starting homeward. 

And Paul stood, looking up and down, 
the street, its mean perspective dwindling 
away in either direction with nothing to 
close the vista, save the soldier on the 
monument in the Square; the street led no- 
where, ending in nothing. . . . 


Here one sees not only Macochee but 
Paul and Paul’s life. Here Paul sees 
his own life also, a life circumscribed 
not only by physical squalor but by 
spiritual desolation, which leads no- 
where, ends in nothing. 

Why, one wonders, should a novel 
so good as ]. Hardin & Son continue 
to be treated with such indifference? 


Art and the American Dream 


Epwarp LANING 


FELLOW-PAINTER once 

suggested to me that the 

great single theme of all mod- 
ern art is the artist’s own relation to 
society. In this concern with himself 
and his relation to others the artist 
accurately mirrors the intense indi- 
vidualism and the lack of social co- 
hesion of our time; for the artist does 
not invent the values he expresses in 
his work, he must find them in the 
life of which he is part. He “holds 
the mirror up to nature.” 

In Europe, at the traditional cen- 
ter of Western culture, modern art 
has fallen into the patterns of fight 
or flight, reactions of fear to a reality 
too awful to cope with. The exhaus- 


uion and shock of that continent are 
reflected in expressions of self pity 
(the back-to-the-womb fantasy 
which has made El Greco the one 


“Old Master” recognized by our 
time), of satire (the “Surrealist” 
school of fight-from-ambush) or of 
decoration (the “abstract” or “non- 
objective” schools which retreat 
from meaning into mere play upon 
the instrumentalities of art). 

Even in its desperation and defeat, 
however, Europe is still attractive to 
artists because of its very 
ness. The European mind has al- 
ways known, with Dr. Johnson, that 
“human life w everywhere a state in 
which much is to be endured and lit- 
tle to be enjoyed.” That knowledge 
is the root of all art, for where lite 
is hard and bitter art becomes neces- 
sary “to justify the ways of God to 
man.” 


serious- 


On the periphery of European 
civilization, however—in America or 
in Russia—something new has de- 
veloped under the sun. In these areas 
of sparser population and untapped 
natural resources a new philosophy 
has emerged, the philosophy of the 
pursuit of happiness. At the turn of 
the century an American writer 
could say, ““The more smiling aspects 
of life are the more American,” and 
this pursuit of happiness was em- 
bodied in our commercial and of- 
ficial arts. Dean Cornwell, the suc- 
cessful American muralist and illus- 
trator, once defined the commercial 
artist as “a painter of top-flight tal- 
ent who has abandoned the Fine Arts 
in favor of the American Way of 
Life.” In Soviet Russia the official 
art of “Socialist Realism” so closely 
resembles our American commercial 
art in its techniques of immediate 
popular persuasion as to suggest imi- 
tation—as any visitor to the Russian 
building at the New York World’s 
Fair will remember. When, before 
the War, a prominent Nazi officer 
said, “When I hear the word Cul- 
ture, I reach for my pistol,” the re- 
action of many in Europe was one of 
horror. To an American, at least to 
one who has known “G. Ls” as art 
students, the statement seems unre- 
markable. 

In our country, and especially in 
the Middle West, a right-thinking 
person is encouraged to believe that 
those problems which beset Europe 
are solved among ourselves. As Cal- 
vin Coolidge said, “We have had our 
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Revolution.” In any consideration of 
the relation between the American 
Way and science, or religion, or 
sport, or business, we are comfort- 
able in the assurance that all is for 
the best in this best of all possible 
worlds. And yet the place of art 
among us remains somewhat ambig- 
uous. There persists this race of 
artists, those beings whom the late 
Mayor Hylan of New York called 
“art artists,” when by rights none 
but the commercial artists might 
have been expected to survive. 

We may give art any standing we 
please; we may regard it as the most 
important activity of which man is 
capable, or as something quite trivial. 
When Charles V stooped to pick up 
the brush of Titian he said, “It is 
right that Titian should be served by 
Caesar.” A couple of years ago the 
American writer John Steinbeck was 
sent as a reporter to Russia. The 
Commissar who met him talked to 
him at length about contemporary 
American writers and told him that 
he disapproved of the direction 
taken by Steinbeck’s recent books. 
Steinbeck replied that the Commis- 
sar misunderstood the significance of 
authors in America. “In our coun- 
try,” he said, “a writer occupies a 
place one step above the seals and 
one below the acrobats.” 

The businessman having decided 
that the artist is useless has relegated 
him to that realm of futility which 
is presided over by his wife. (Can it 
be that both are unemployed?) But 
elevated or degraded, art is here to 
stay. It was here before business, and 
will be here after business is gone— 


if by business we mean our present. 


methods of producing and distribut- 
ing goods. These are only as old as the 
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Renaissance; art is as old as the hu- 
man race. It can be reduced to the 
status of a trivial activity, but it is 
not healthy for society to give it this 
position—not healthy for art, cer- 
tainly, and not healthy for society. 
The businessman who leaves all in- 
terest in such subjects to his wife 
discovers eventually that his wife is 
unfaithful to him. Consider the 
women of America—they own. half 
or more of the wealth of the coun- 
try. They gain this through the pre- 
mature death of husbands who have 
killed themselves in an exclusive de- 
votion to the interest of competitive 
business. After the death of their 
husbands these women begin to live 
and they live forever. And to a great 
degree they live with artists—oh, not 
in a vulgar and obvious sense, but if 
the businessman will consider (as he 
must secretly do at moments) the ac- 
tivity and interests of this army of 
widowed clubwomen with their cul- 
tural pursuits, so remote from any- 
thing he ever interested himself in, 
surely it must seem an estrangement 
amounting to infidelity. 

The trouble is that the business- 
man’s interests are too exclusive, too 
limited. He leaves too much out of 
account. He is the product of a way 
of life that has rejected all values 
but those of success, a success inter- 
preted almost exclusively in eco- 
nomic terms. Economic success as a 
motive can produce great results and 
has done so, but it cannot be made 
the whole of life without serious dis- 
tortion of the personality. These dis- 
tortions can be lived with to an 
amazing degree—human personality 
is flexible. But, beyond a certain 
point, the law of diminishing re- 
turns begins to operate. It is operat- 
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ing in America. Its symptoms are 
headache and gastric ulcer, heart 
failure, neurosis, and an appalling 
divorce rate. 

To an artist, who doubtless over- 
simplifies the problem, the present 
tume looks like a time of crisis not 
only in his own field of art, but in 
the world at large and in his own 
community. In a sense an artist is 
peculiarly able to observe this move- 
ment precisely because his own situa- 
tion is Comparatively static. We art- 
ists have not changed much. No 
artist is a very deep believer in the 
idea of progress because he lacks 
much experience of it in his own 
field. The arts do not progress— 
they only change in manner or ap- 
pearance. The work of Stone Age 
artists on the walls of the caves of 
Altamira is as good as anything done 
in the tens of thousands of years that 
have passed since. Kansas City, now 
celebrating its first hundred years of 
the American Way, provides a van- 
tage point for considering what has 
happened to our values, to this way 
of life, that has brought us to the 
present Crisis. 

Perhaps the most interesting spot 
in Kansas City is Quality Hill, a 
region Of departed vainglory high 
above the great bend of the Missouri. 
Many of my students go there to 
draw and paint. They come back 
with pictures of old, dilapidated 
houses, crumbling brick and peeling 
paint, junk heaps, back yards and 
vacant lots. They never paint the 
fine new houses of the Country Club 
district, and especially they never 
paint the Plaza ablaze at Christmas 
time, and I never ask them why, for 
an artist sees something quite differ- 
ent trom what the businessman sees. 
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If an artist had stood at the brink 
of Quality Hill a short hundred 
years or so ago, he would have seen 
the broad sweep of the river, the 
rocks and trees, the sunsets, the wild 
animals, the birds and fish that must 
have abounded. He would have ob- 
served the few Indians who lived 
here in an age-old relation to all these 
things, adapting themselves to them 
without much changing the river or | 
the hills and without killing off all 
the animals. There were, as a matter 
of fact, artists among these Indians 
—they made pictures of the life of 
their tribe, symbols of the sky and 
the earth and the animals, on the 
sides of their tepees—pictures that 
were the expression of a kind of pat- 
tern or design, an order or har- 
mony, which the Indian felt existed 
between himself and the earth, the 
sky, the water, the animal. 

But it was not an artist who came 
and looked out from the brow of 
Quality Hill a century ago—it was 
a businessman. The strange thing is, 
he didn’t see anything. I use the word 
advisedly. Of course he had vision— 
an intense overriding vision. But he 
didn’t see any thing, because he saw 
abstractly in terms of force and 
power, not concretely in terms of 
things. What he saw was that a 
freight car would coast to this valley 
from fifty miles away in any direc- 
tion. He saw this valley as a key to 
the unlocking of the forces of a con- 
tinent, forces of which he had mas- 
tered the great but narrow secret of 
unleashing and unharnessing. The 
things which an artist would have 
observed and, in his unprogressive 
way, have left alone and undis- 
turbed, the businessman did not see 
at all—he saw through them. Or 
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rather he saw something which was 
not there in the objective world 
around him, but rather in his own 
mind. He thought in the abstract 
terms of force and power, and the 
valley was only a field for the exer- 
cise of this force. 

In a hundred years he transformed 
the place into something unrecog- 
nizable, so great was the power of 
his vision, but I would contend that 
it is still something which he has 
never looked at. He knows he has 
effected great changes and sometimes 
out of old literary habit this is de- 
scribed in terms of things—build- 
ings, factories and warehouses, rail- 
roads. But the businessman’s own 
record of the change is in terms of 
abstraction—in figures, charts and 
graphs. 

The intervening generation of art- 
ists, the contemporaries of this busi- 
nessman who transformed a wilder- 
ness into a metropolis, misinterpreted 
the changes that he had made, just as 
artists in England had misinterpreted 
the identical development there since 
the Industrial Revolution in that 
country. John Ruskin, speaking for 
artists, cursed the transformation as 
a triumph of ugliness. Ruskin, look- 
ing with an artist’s eye, looking con- 
cretely, saw that the new things were 
ugly; and they were hideous. It is 
sometimes hard for the artist not to 
confuse the businessman with the 
devil. 

It has taken me a long time, but 
I have come to understand that this 
is not so. The confusion comes from 
a different way of seeing. The artist 
sees things, concretely. His world is 
a sensuous one, made up of things 
felt, seen, smelled. The businessman 
sees inwardly, or abstractly, in terms 
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of forces and potentials. I first began 
to appreciate this difference during 
the war. I was in Italy through a 
great part of the Italian campaign, 
and the contrast between the Italian 
and the American ways of looking 
at things was startling and often irk- 
some to the Americans. General 
Mark Clark himself found it hard to 
take. Before every advance the Gen- 
eral was briefed by special officers re- 
garding cultural monuments and 
artistic treasures which he must try 
not to destroy. “Nobody told me,” 
he said, “that I'd be fighting a war 
in a God-damned art museum.” In- 


deed, Mussolini before him had com- 
plained bitterly of his own people. 
With the first destruction of a paint- 
ing by Giotto, he said, his Italians 
would lose their taste for war. 
While our military convoys rolled 
down the white Italian roads, I used 


to watch the refugees from the little 
towns ahead, streaming back from 
the front, their few possessions car- 
ried in bundles on the heads of the 
women as they walked through the 
olive groves toward safety behind the 
lines. They would stare in dumb 
amazement at the wealth of things 
which these Americans possessed and 
which they could send half way 
round the world and pour into a 
foreign country—such a quantity of 
guns and ammunition, tanks and 
trucks, equipment of all kinds, 

they had never believed existed in 
the world. They knew America was 
rich, but this was beyond imagina- 
tion. And they misinterpreted what 
they saw; because they saw things, 
as artists do. And they were over- 
whelmed that we should be so weal- 
thy, that we should possess so much 
material substance. By a very natural 
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reflection, their awe and admiration 
were tinged with some hostility. We 
must be greedy to have come to 
possess so much. 

But they were wrong, because 
they did not understand our secret. 
Given one of those trucks or jeeps, 
the Italian would have acquired a 
thing. He would have possessed it 
for a lifetime and have left it to his 
children. He would have treated it 
with respect, cared for it, and made 
it last forever. The American boy 
who drove that truck had no such 
attitude toward it. To him it was no 
thing—it was transportation, an ab- 
straction. If it broke down he re- 
placed the defective parts (and every 
part of it was quickly availab‘e), 
until before long there might be 
nothing left of the original vehicle. 
Transportation was a dynamic pro- 
cess. Just as at home his family did 
not so much own an automobile as 
a piece of paper, which entitled them 
to transportation. At regular inter- 
vals the American turns in the off 
vehicle (it may be only a year old) 
for a new model. He has bought not 
a car, but transportation—transpor- 
tation and a certain prestige which is 
indicated by the make and model of 
his vehicle. What he knows is the 
secret of power, and this is wrongly 
interpreted by a people like the 
Italians (as it was by 19th Century 
artists) as an excessive love of goods, 
of things. 

The relation between the concept 
of power or force and the concept of 
thine or concrete substance is a sub- 
ject that would lead us too far. Of 
course there is a power in the posses- 
sion of goods and materials, but it is a 
pent-up power which is contained in 
things—a power which is released 
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slowly. Modern America has dis- 
covered the secret that power can be 
released more quickly, more abund- 
antly by the dissolution, the destruc- 
tion of substance—the atom bomb is 
an American invention. Scientists of 
many nationalities, a Dane, an Ital- 
ian, a German Jew, developed the 
principle of nuclear fission, but the 
American dream of power fashioned 
the bomb. 

I would maintain that no people 
ever lived who cared less for things 
than the Americans. | think in fact 
that they despise things. The Euro- 
pean picture of Uncle Shylock 
hoarding his treasure is entirely false, 
and it is no wonder the American 
resents it. No, our American tradi- 
tion stems from the Puritans who 
taught us to despise the things of this 
world. They also taught their people 
to be indifferent and even hostile to 
art and rightly so, for the artist is by 
nature concerned with things. Those 
early Puritan Yankees with their 
austere disdain for goods, for things 
—with their passion for plain living 
and high thinking—made very sharp 
traders as we know. The sin of the 
Puritans was not a lust for things, 
but for power. In our Puritan tradi- 
tion, the visionary and the seeker 
after power have flourished. The 
sensualist, the materialist, the artist 
has found the going rough. Only one 
side of our natures develops freely, 
the other is denied or repressed. 

A contemporary philosopher, the 
Spaniard, José Ortega, tells us that 
every man’s life has a vital pattern, 
a destiny which each of us must 
struggle to find and then to realize 
to live. It is my destiny to be an 
artist, as it is another man’s to be a 
businessman or a physician. One of 
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the earliest experiences I can remem- 
ber is an obsession with things which 
I fele as a very small child. Objects 
like a small pebble, a blade of grass, 
a fallen leaf floating in a puddle 
exercised a kind of fascination for 
me. My attention would become so 
fixed on such things that I experi- 
enced a kind of paralysis of the will 
and would be unable to turn away. 
A little later I used to have a recur- 
ring dream in which I would find 
myself playing with my companions. 
An automobile horn would sound, a 
signal for some exciting trip we were 
all to take together. My playmates 
would start to run in answer to the 
call, whereupon I would sit down 
upon the floor, my attention caught 
by some objects lying there, perhaps 
some papers scattered about, and 
these would hold me in a kind of 
trance. I would hear my friends call- 
ing to me, and then starting off with- 
out me; and I would feel a little sad 
not to go with them, but helpless 
to do so. 

To this day, when I am tempted 
to join the crowd, to become an ad- 
ministrator, let us say, rather than a 
practitioner of art, I recall my peb- 
bles and withered leaves and scraps 
of paper, and remind myself that 
that is not for me. Ortega goes so far 
as to say that the man whose destiny 
it is to be a thief, but who out of 
ethical restraints withholds himself 
from ever being one, has thereby 
falsified his life. I felt at first this 
must be wrong until I thought of 
John D. Rockefeller and Ida M. Tar- 
bell. You will remember that Ida 
called John all kinds of a thief and 
worse—and I don’t doubt she proved 
it. But I do doubt if either Rocke- 
feller or the world would have been 
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better off if he had not lived his 
destiny fully and freely. Rockefeller 
was a Puritan filled with a single- 
minded lust for power, and his 
achievement was great—both for 
himself and the world. Partisans of 
the American dream will tell me that 
his way of life answers all questions 
and point to his benefactions in 
every field, including art. As to art, 
the only field of which I can speak 
with any assurance, I have my 
doubts. The Rockefellers are the 
principal supporters of New York's 
Museum of Modern Art. This Mu- 
seum is built on Rockefeller land and 
largely with Rockefeller money. It 
is the chief support in America of 
a particular kind of art, “abstract 
art” (which has always seemed to 
me a contradiction in terms). And as 
part of the Rockefeller Center neigh- 
borhood, it plays an important part 
in a tremendous real estate promo- 
tion. It isn’t free or disinterested, 
and neither is the art it sponsors. 

But I have come to the conclusion 
that the world which the Puritans 
and their descendants, the dreamers 
of the “American Dream,” have 
made is not a deliberately ugly one 
—it is only neutral. During its first 
hundred years Kansas City has sim- 
ply been looking the other way. It 
has been too busy becoming power- 
ful to care much what it looked like. 
Now and then it has even tried here 
and there to beautify itself. But a 
beautiful thing can only be made by 
someone who loves, not beauty alone, 
but things. It cannot be bought or 
copied out of sheer will to have what 
other peoples or nations have pos- 
sessed. 

The ugliness of an American city 
is an accident, then—a by-product. 
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This almost universal hideousness is 
hard for an artist to bear if he thinks 
it us the deliberate result of hostility 
to everything he holds dear. But if it 
is an unintentional accident, he can 
take it as a challenge, a challenge 
which can perhaps be met and over- 
come rather than one which can only 
be fled from. 

The confusion between the values 
of the businessman and the artist 
comes from a different way of see- 
ing. The artist looks at the concrete 
object, for itself. Looking at a build- 
ing he will see the texture of its stone 
or brick, its color, its shape. For him, 
these qualities will have a kind of 
savor or relish. The businessman will 
look at it from quite another side— 
the engineer's blueprints will tell him 
nearly all he wants to know about 
it in terms of what it will do, for a 

urpose he has in mind. It can serve 
fis purpose very well and never be 
looked at at all. Many an American 
businessman cannot tell you what is 
in his own house, and could not re- 
construct from memory the sur- 
roundings in which he has spent his 
life. He may not even know the color 
of his wife's eyes. 

What I am trying to point out is 
that the artist has his feet on the 
ground. He is always down to brass 
tacks. And he lives in the present, 
while the businessman is a dreamer 
with his head in the clouds who lives 
in the future. The facts of life he 
leaves to his wife—and to artists. It 
is not strange that I usually talk to 
audiences of women. And _ they 
know exactly what I mean when | 
tell them that it’s high time we 
brought these boys down from the 
stratosphere, if we have to shoot 


them down. 
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If we understand this, we can get 
somewhere—never, I fear, if we re- 
verse the situation as we are in the 
habit of doing, and deceive ourselves. 
For there is a change coming. Maybe 
it is here. Business with its vision has 
accomplished miracles. It has built 
up whole continents, transformed 
the world. No artist could have 
worked these wonders, though some- 
time I would like to show you how 
artists like Michaelangelo and Ru- 
bens stated in paint the wonder- 
working formula, when they released 
in their pictures a new movement 
and energy by dissolving the solid 
substantial forms of the earlier art- 
ists. But business, by applying scien- 
tific knowledge, transformed not a 
mere picture but the world itself. It 
learned to break up all the old static 
social orders and to release the power 
they contained. It freed the serfs and 
the slaves, closed the monasteries and 
emancipated women. It threw all 
into the free market to shift for 
themselves. The total achievement in 
terms of power is the greatest in all 
history. 

But the reaction was inevitable 
and we see it now, everywhere in the 
world. For our American business- 
men do not always realize how high- 
ly specialized they have become. It 
requires generations to breed a hu- 
man type which is so nearly exclu- 
sively mental as he is, so abstract and 
unrealistic, perfectly trained to live 
forever in the future. For the over- 
whelming majority of mankind this 
future which the businessman envis- 
ages must eventually be realized. 
They cannot live forever in the fu- 
ture. With all the comfort and 
wealth we have achieved, a sense of 
anxiety grows. Illnesses which we did 
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not count on threaten to destroy us. 
War becomes a means of pursuing 
this future. More and more people 


begin to fall outside the visionary 


way—they seem weak and of little 
faith to the businessman, but they 
are really only human. They want 
sometime, and then soon, and finally 
now, to live in the present. 

A recent poll taken in the colleges 
and universities showed that the 
great majority of undergraduates are 
looking toward a secure job after 
college—not risk and adventure but 
some sure thing. According to Sen- 
ator O'Mahoney, American savings 
are not being risked sufficiently any 
longer in new enterprises. 

Price fixing, minimum wages and 
social security become more and 
more the rule. In a recent cartoon in 
the New Yorker, a lady seated in the 
broker's office watching the board 
turns to the man sitting beside her 
and says, “I don’t see why they 
can’t. They're ‘supporting the price 
of everything else.” The next thing 
we shall hear will be a proposal for 
some kind of government support of 
Art. Even a Cabinet position is being 
talked about —a Secretary of Fine 
Arts. But I think that Congress 
which gives in all along the line to 
demands for price support and se- 
curity will balk here. 

We have a technique for dealing 
with the outcast and disinherited 
groups in our society—we roman- 
ticize them. The Indian becomes a 
noble savage. The negro is found to 
be more richly endowed with re- 
ligious instinct and warm human 
feelings than his fellows. And the 
artist becomes the repository of all 
the unselfish spiritual qualities of 
the race. The current exhibition of 
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Vincent Van Gogh illustrates this. 
Ten years ago the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art held a Van Gogh exhibi- 
tion which broke all records for at- 
tendance. To get in I had to join a 
queue which extended down the 
block and around into Fifth Ave- 
nue like the lines before a movie 
palace. A popular book on Van Gogh 
had just been published called Lust 
for Life which told all the sad story 
of his wretched career—how he sold 
only two paintings so long as he 
lived for a total of $400; how his 
brother supported him; how he fin- 
ally went mad, cut off his ear and 
sent it to a prostitute. The crowd 
at the exhibition, it seemed to me, 
was celebrating a sort of religious 
rite with poor Vincent the human 
sacrifice, vicariously dying for them. 
Theirs was one way to be spiritual. 
And so when Congress has guaran- 
teed security to everybody else it 
can be depended on to draw the line 
at Art. Somebody will have to stand 
up for the traditional values of 
thrift, initiative and individualism 
which have in reality been aban- 
doned by all the rest. 

In the meantime the problem is 
slowly but surely solving itself, as 
it were. The American businessman 
has succeeded. A conservative econo- 
mist recently extended the curves of 
population growth and industrial ad- 
vance to show that within thirty 
years America will have an enorm- 
ously greater population and labor 
force, far greater national and per 
capita income and a work week of 
thirty hours. And then the jig will 
be up. Art will come in by the back 
door. I do not know an artist who 
would not settle tomorrow for thirty 
hours a week at a machine if he knew 
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this freed the rest of the week for 
painting. And what are all the others 
to do with this greatly increased 
leisure? It is heroic to sacrifice one's 
life to build a better world, close 
one’s eyes to everything but the goal. 
It may even be justifiable to sacri- 
fice others for a great cause. But it 
is futile and even vicious to hold 
such an attitude for its own sake 
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when the cause is won. And what is 
the alternative? I think if we will 
examine the possibilities before us 
there is no place to turn but art, 
that is, to making life beautiful and 
meaningful in the present. There is 
nothing to do now but live. No 
longer, a great day in the morning. 
The great glad day, such as it is, 
is here. 


Antphony 


Murray HarTMAN 


Let no irreverent hungry whimper 

Dissonance our doxology— 

Should we be seen in corrupted temper, 
What would the pagan say? 


There's fertility in this tide of rubble, 

The late plague ripened our virus seed, 

Rot is growing in the glowing apple, 
And we shall all be fed. 


Memorial Day 


Murray HarTMAN 


Our children review the flags and feet 

Folding in mourning or rhythmed with indignation, 
And wait for the day when they must time their soles 
To the current aberration. 


Laboring under the hungry wound 

We earned in the dark rage of creation, 
What choice but earn the anodyne by blood 
Or death by resignation? 


A Sunday Nap 


Horace E. HAMILTON 


Late is a face that smiled 

But you did not see; late 

Is vacuum where it has been; 
Late cannot change, but draws, 
Sucks sweet hurtly down 

In backward gait. Against it 
Body stays, inert; but something 
Goes, dragged like windless pull 
In easeless dream, 

Past hurrying plain 

And slipping wall, to 
Forevering undertow. 


Il 
This it is, my friend, that we 
Have known: 
Today I lay day-down, 
Past the rising, coming on 
Of Sunday’s Maytime gone. 
And knew my hiding hid the rising 


Green and bright, till the dying ray 
Of lost May at mid-morn, till 
Straight all-day’s smiling 

Slanted absently away. (More 
Faintly played, more coolly 

On the brightly checkered grasses 
Dappling deeper on the more emerald 
Lawn.) 


He that lies day-down 
Must know always day-stealing on, 
Hear the just-stepped emptiness 
Of afterward, holding ice-blade, feel 
Late’s regretful frown, alone. 
And . . . have might have known. 


So older, older 

In the lengthening ray 

I slept, with hunger-reaching 
Thirst-empty stooping down: older 
As it crept into my second body 
And lay: older now beside us 
Expecting, whispering us 
Shudderingly awake. 


Ill 
Late is a face 
Smiling when you weren't 
There. Face known, missed 
In just-averted stupendous 
Bright grace of start of time’s 
Great gleaming sun. Face of have 
Might have known: him on wall aad weed 
On anything: tree, unstinting, upright, 
On anything of May: from hour of 
W reathed-in-faint-and-secret Smile 
Of scattering mist, of globes 
Of woodthrush listening against 
The still: faint ray, then 
Just caught hill, then half-up 
Day: sudden stutter of piqued 
W oodpecker high in easy trove, 
Or thrall-less crying jay 
Blue-streaking to far away. 


IV 
But of Him, none soon, 
Of our earliest god, not 
One augenblick to stay. 
Here so soon not one... Yet, 
Then, his glancing, free, unfretting: 
Till more faintly coming on 
Cooler, dimmer, dappling, 
Leaving late watcher from window 
Awakening, to find, and 
Have might have known 
That none stay. Even 
As downward slept, felt his 
Distant belling, and finally 
Saw. Knew then how light 
Would ever ever move. Knew 
So bright One turning 
Beyond hill, and secret 
Smile in mistiness again. 


And heard late again 
With ice-blade coming, 
And I in forevering 
Undertow. Had always 
Known .. . Go younger 
Back, as when early bell 
Beckoned with bright 
Distance ringing on May 
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Sun-up, beyond breakfast 
Treetops; and all day 
Was coming in its sound; 
Not as now, entombed. 


The Conservation 


Horace E, HAMILTON 


You who go to and fro 

And up and down 

In the earth; or 

Who move, like Satan, restless 
Away from the lode-stone 
Of fixed orbit: 


You 
Erode the substances 
Of fixity; you let wash 
Away the residue 
Of ambition; you eye 
Forethought till 
It perishes— 


Yet 
These can never wholly 
Go, their volume never 
Be diminished, nor 
Anything be gainsaid 
That will ever be. 


II 
They who drink 
Deep of the essences now 
Of longevity, until 
The draught will show 
The vessel's dregs 


Clouding on the bottom 
Suddenly: 


Ever outward 
Breathes the virtue 
From its materiality; 
Outward flies the rapture 
So straitly husbanded 
In the vessel—outward 
Goes, known only 
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Energy 

Can neither 
Be created 
Nor destroyed 


Let it go; diffuse 
itself: Energy produces 
changes in matter, but 
the total amount of 
energy i constant in 
the universe; 

We call it energy, 
measure its changes 

by the amount of heat 


developed 


And, somewhat 
laboriously and after 
much doubt, rediscover 
its fancy. 


"Dempeer, Mitery of Science 


By its folly; remembered 
Outward in doing’s 
Essence. 


Ill 
You whose transient fabric 
Goes in flame; you 
Whose rapture 
Burns to 
Scanty ash: 

Will you 

Warm no place 
In a thrifty 
Universe; not lighten 
The storage holds 
Of outer dark, 
Or eternal passages 
Through space? 


Before 
The lump be ashes, 
Whither, the beam 
Piercing outward? 
Or if preserved in years 
Of light on some retina 
Of the sidereal window— 
Whence finally 
The total light? 


If the lump be turned 

To ashes... 

But the energy rising, 

The heat . . . If the lump 
Be turned . . . 


An act 
Was planned; tensions 
Swung his bones, a blow 
Was struck 
Against the end of things: 


And you 
Who go to and fro, and 
Up and down in the earth, 
O Satan, forever away 
From the lode-stone 
Of fixed orbit: what 
Is lost? 
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Gothic Pieces 


Ropert Hazen 


Flight from Autumn 


While the leaves yet green and bricks are red, 
Before they dune the window ledges gray 

And the leaf cries clay, 

Before the dying season can be bled 

To winter of the linear light and dark, 

I lead an austere soul upon its leash 

Into the goldenrod. It roams the park 

And sees all beauty trash on the gardener’s stick. 


Four walls must be 
My soul's geometry. 


Though none can rehabilitate his death, 
The seasonal father tracks upon his ghost 
And breathes the treasured breath 

Of funded mind: extremity, decline. 
He augurs simple black and white design 
Of pinwheeling birds that fly the North. 


April’s Game 


April’s tumor, fatty cruel of childhood 
And love’s-bane, grows on my brain 
And fills with antibodies of thin ichor. 
Every southwind ransacks the blood 
And spills it on its lore. 


I cannot breathe as deeply as I did 

Last April. Wind and rain 

That draw the trumpet-lily and the rose 
Extend soul’s wilderness, increase the odds 
Against what innocence and God's grace 
A twenty-year-old child stands to lose 
To fantasies of water and wreath. 


It is April with a flower’s face 

Gulling the green tables of spring 

That makes the loser’s loss a perfect thing, 
Symmetrical in smoke and rainy space 
And out of questioning. 
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Poems by Everett W. Bovard, Jr. 


Bright Pasture 


Hills move in the far reaches of the eye’s kingdom. 
Birds sway and glitter in the Spring ballet of trees, 
And clouds marshal over the meadow . . . 
Grasses sing their green song, 

A breeze bursts among young leaves 

And smoke rises lazily across the valley, 
Underscored by the damp and silent wood. 


A crow flies like a black arrow 
Straight beyond tomorrow, 

Into the far remove 

From all this bright pasture of the sun. 


Afternoon of a Pawn 


I look upon this day as a last 
And lonely reckoning. 

Our dreams are tabled 

At the foot of years: 


Rain molds the tossing air to 

Melting maddening color. Trees 

Drink greyness from the coming night. 
Clouds wring wet from coldness 

And fold themselves away. 


So forests weave their green story 

In the cool damp afternoon, meadows 
Offer ochre to the sun, 

And with the heart this 

Is perfection gained, but never 
Forever won. 

For time slips like a needle in 

The pulsing vein of love. 


Now a City 


Joe lingers after beer among blankets, 
Plastering the wall with omens, 

And Marilyn surveys her multi-mirrored ego 
From the pink chrysalis of bed . . . 
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And both meet in dreams, 

In the language of the wish: 

The new democracy, where the dollar sign 
Becomes the curving thigh 

Where flowers once more are pain 

And yesterday, a seaweed monster 

Stalks unchallenged through the brain 


And tomorrow, each will wake 
In the appointed segment, safe 
From government of blood, 
Zoned forever 

In the identity of daylight 


Forty Fathoms 


In the long destiny that awaits the fish, 
His emerald kingdom of darts and surprises, 
The stormless calm beneath the whitecap, 
Floats the spiny creature and speeds 

The shark. The clam gapes whitely 

In the murk below, the jellyfish 

Trails red feeling. 


And in the eel’s arena, quiet precinct of the squid, 
Life speaks in syllables of blood 

Repeating the first I am 

In a million warm circles 


Through all the vast treachery of flood. 


Philosophers Among the Leaves 


O ample melody, amphitheater of Fall, 
When dying leaves cling to shoes. 

In loose passion, their wisps of greenness 
Ended in a brown curl— 

And sunlight cracks a last red whip 
Over the rigid leaf, 

A breeze stirs for a makeshift minute, 
And finally in rain 

Leaves relax their tight claim 

To another Spring 


In the amphitheater of Fall 
All wait for the final absolution of snow, 
Sprawling crookedly with dry veins 
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Subway 


Denise Perry 


PY MHE stuffed leg of the doll, 
Lisa, dragged along the floor, 
the stuffed arms outstretched 

for whatever crucifixion the unpre- 

dictable Camilla might choose. Ca- 
milla followed Mom from room to 
room and inevitably, her celluloid 
features placid, Lisa followed. Un- 
like its appearance in the past (a 
place of heavy chairs and photo- 
graphs) home was now a place of 
cartons and barrels, and carpet rolled 
diagonally across the floor. It at- 
tained newer heights of probability: 

a carpet was easily a boat crossing a 

river when rolled as it now was; bar- 

rels became trees and home a forest. 
Mom knew nothing of this, 
though Camilla longed to tell her. 

Mom's motions were quick, her face 

intent and listening. Stull, with her 

face intent, mattresses were stripped 
from beds, coffee, perennial coffee, 
ut on to boil, and Mom went, un- 

ol al to and fro in the forest. 

Camilla and Lisa followed, small in 

their desire to help, aware always of 

Mom as Mom, unlike them, holding 

the initiative to bridge their worlds. 

Once, seeing them, remembering 
their presence, Mom _ stood still, 
shook her head, then looking around 
as if to seck a solution to their pres- 
ence, to alleviate their presence, her 
eyes fell on Camilla’s cardigan, and, 
wordlessly, she dressed Camilla in it, 
buttoning it to the neck. Uncompre 
hending, Camilla suffered the dres: 
ing and the buttoning. 

At a step in the hall, she said, 

“Mom, there’s Mac,” and Mom's 


face, intently waiting, said, No, it 
could not yet be Mac. 

But it was Mac. He came in and 
exchanged a look with Mom and 
moved to the kitchen, his long limbs 
articulate with outraged disappoint- 
ment. Mom went to the kitchen and 
Camilla, secking comprehension, fol- 
lowed. 

“Was it filled already?” she heard 
Mom say. 

“No,” Mac’s voice was heavy and 
dull. “They wanted someone with 
experience.” 

This was as it had been and Ca- 
milla, relieved that it was no more, 
guiltily ate her supper, atoning to 
Mac, with her rye bread and baked 
beans, for being too young. Mom 
sat long over her coffee and gave 
Camilla another piece of bread. 
Mac's fingers probed a crumpled 
cigarette pack, gently rejected a 
half-smoked butt within, and 
searching, found a single, untouched 
cigarette. He struck a match and 
Camilla saw his face illuminated, 
calling up a blurred memory of his 
face, a face among many faces, now 
lining a bureau drawer, a confusing 
image of converging faces beneath 
mortarboards. 

“Belle and Mart will come over 
for the sofa tomorrow,” Mom said 
once. And, “Clare says they have 
room for the cedar chest.” 

Mac nodded dully, inhaling the 
smoke. Camilla watched it rise, thin, 
in the air; it hung over the room, 
thin and gray. Camilla felt the grim, 
hysterical torture of Aunt Clare's 
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tickling, the hysterical grounds on 
which their acquaintance was 
forged, the sweaty penny that was 
her reward for their unbearable, 
choking acquaintance, the shameful, 
counterfeited friendship. The im- 
pact of the memory made real the 
fact of their destination, the cause 
of the barrels and cartons, the forest 
in which she had delighted—mere 
trappings for the fact of their going 
to Aunt Clare’s—‘‘for a visit,” Mom 
said. 

“Will you be there, Mac?” she 
said suddenly, behind a mouthful of 
bread. Mom’s face rebuked the 
mouthful of bread, wearily, and 
Mac said shortly, “I'll be at the 
Cousins’, I told you.” Then, in apol- 
ogy, “How’s Lisa been behaving?” 
—and, unhearing, listened to her 


answer. 
Sitting on the draped sofa, Mac 


read while Mom did the dishes. Ca- 
milla sat beside him, bolt upright, 
watching the words over his shoul- 
der. Mac ignored her when He read, 
moved without movement to the 
sphere of which he was the sole 
occupant, beyond the barriers and 
implications of the draped sofa and 
alien cartons and Camilla never fol- 
lowed but sat beside him only. But 
beside Mac; beside him still when he 
returned. 

Then they were outside the door 
and Mom was locking it, saying, “I'll 
have to come back tomorow, to be 
here when Belle and Mart come 
over’—and Mac silently held their 
suitcases. Camilla held only Lisa, go- 
ing down the stairs between Mom 
and Mac. The face and body of Lisa, 
intimately, delicately, unchangeably 
hers, bumped against her as she went 
down the stairs and she urged the 
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dangling legs of Lisa to kick her, to 
be more warmly, immutably hers. 

Outside, the air was sharp and raw 
and they stood still, catching their 
breath. A man went by, amorphous 
behind the raised collar of his coat, 
and the sound of his steady, staccato 
cough hung in the air minutes after 
he had passed them. They turned 
west to Lexington Avenue, past the 
screaming-eagled NRA poster, un- 
der the thundering tremor of the El, 
fighting the raw, cutting wind, 
their bodies bent by it. Through her 
thin coat, the wind clawed at Ca- 
milla’s ribs, the subtle torture of 
Aunt Clare. The newsstand at Lex- 
ington marked their way and they 
went down the stairs to the subway. 

Camilla slipped under the turn- 
stile, first watching the agent in his 
cage, the direction of his eyes. She 
ran to the platform, to scurry back 
and forth between the gum ma- 
chines, trying each one over and 
over. It was fruitless, but she did it 
unendingly, for once a piece of gum 
had come out, freely, of its own ac- 
cord, sliding out to her without the 
insertion of a coin. She was yards 
from Mom and Mac, at the front 
part of the platform, trying the 
machines. 

The platform was dotted at in- 
tervals with people but here there 
was only one woman, huddled in a 
brilliant, mottled brown-orange 
coat, hatless, her hair loose about her 
face. She stood before the last of the 
gum machines, her hands jammed 
into her pockets, her eyes searching 
the rectangular mirror of the ma- 
chine. Camilla danced helplessly be- 
side her, clutching Lisa, willing the 
woman to move. Dancing around 
the machine, the incitement of the 
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possible gum receded and Camilla 
saw in the woman's stance Mac's 
slouching arrival in the late after- 
noons and evenings, the thick, weary 
walk of Mom, and even more vio- 
lent became her waltz in her eager- 
ness to dispel the potency of the 
solid form and the twisted colors. 
The train was roaring at the other 
end of the station and her hand 
went out to the machine, beseeching 
the woman te move. 

A sooty breeze swept her face as 
the train approached. The woman's 
body pulled itself spasmodically 
from the mirror and pitched direct- 
ly down to the track, before the 
train, the strangled scream blending 
strangely with the hysteria of the 
mottled brown-orange coat. 

Camilla’s hand fell from the ma- 
chine and she turned, running, to 
Mom and Mac, as people spilled, in 
a rising clamor of sounds, out of the 
train. Mac herded them out of the 
station with a gruff “The trains 
won't be running for a couple of 
hours” to Mom, and she stumbled, 
with incoherent tears, between them 
and up the steps. She walked, un- 
seeing, between them, Mom's arm 
around her, her head against Mom's 
thick-coated figure, gulping, her 
face stained and cold with tears. 
Mac's familiar form was tall beside 
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her, and she warmed to his familiar- 
ity, her head against the figure she 
knew only as the person Mom. She 
was alien to the experience unshel- 
tered by Mom or Mac, the world in 
which even they moved hesitantly, 
gropingly. With clarity, she saw the 
move to Aunt Clare’s and the Cous- 
ins’ as a retreat and fresh tears grew 
cold on her cheeks. 

A suitcase on either side of him, 
Mac, not yet, miraculously not yet 
at the Cousins’, led their wind-be- 
sieged way to the Independent Sub- 
way. They went underground and 
Mac inserted nickels for Mom and 
himself, while Mom pushed Camilla 
under the turnstile. When they 
reached the platform, she stood Lisa 
beside her, placing her erect, her feet 
on the ground. 

She heard the train coming and 
her hand tightened on Lisa. The 
train came, came, came, with ter- 
rible speed; its monstrous face was 
almost upon them. To the immobile 
outrage of Mom and Mac, with a 
dim, despairing gesture of immola- 
tion, Lisa was let fall before the 
onrushing black cacophony of 
steel against steel; Camilla’s face 
contorted at the image of the be- 
wildered celluloid features and the 
outflung arms that did not under- 
stand. 


King of the Hill 


Wiis D. Jacoss 


Y brother Arthur sat on 
\ my chest. His knees were 
hi clamped against my arms, 


and he beat my head rhythmically 
against the floor. 

“Take it back,” he said. ““Take it 
back. Say I’m not a bully.” 

“You are a bully,” I said. “You 
are, you are.” 

“I’m not a bully,” he insisted. My 
head thumped against the floor. The 
sound of it brought my mother into 
the room. She had been playing the 
piano in the front parlor. 

“Whatever are you children do- 
ing?”’ she asked. 

I looked up stubbornly at her. 
“Arthur is a great big bully,” I said. 

He thumped my head. “No I’m 
not. Take it back!” he said. 

“Children, children,” my mother 
said. She gazed down at us. I was 
white and stubborn. Looming over 
me, with the weight and strength of 
an older brother, Arthur sat firm. 
His round cheeks were red; I 
thought he looked like the Mars I 
had seen in our encyclopedia. He 
was handsome. But he was a bully, 
and I was not going to surrender. 

“You might as well beat me some 
more,” I told him. “I’m not going to 
take it back.” 

He settled solidly on my chest. 
His knees dug into my arms; it 
hurt. “Can you imagine that, 
Mother?” he appealed. “He won't 
take it back.” 

“You're hurting him, Arthur,” 
my mother said. “Please get off.” My 
mother never exercised authority 


over us. She loved us too much to 
pain us by word or deed. She doted 
on us like a loving sister. 

“Aw, all right,” Arthur said, and 
rolled off. He lay beside me on the 
floor. Two years older than I, he 
stretched beside me a full foot 
longer. His head lay next to mine 
but I could see his legs extend past 
my feet. He had always been a 
healthy boy, and his vigorous body 
seemed to dwarf mine. He turned 
his face to me and I looked into his 
eyes. They were blue and sweet. “I 
still say I’m no bully,” he told me 
gently; “and you are the most stub- 
born kid.” 


are so,” I retorted, but 


without fire. Looking into his face, 
with its red cheeks and sweet eyes, 
I loved him dearly. He was the best 


brother in the world. 


“That’s better,” my mother said 
and smiled down at us. Breathless 
we lay on the floor side by side, his 
long body, my younger shorter one. 
She got down on her knees. “You 
boys shouldn’t fight,” she said. 
“You're brothers. You must love 
each other.” 

“Love him?” I hooted. “He's a 
bully.” Arthur said nothing, but 
when I looked over at him he winked 
at me. My mother leaned forward. 
She kissed Arthur, then me. “You 
little babies,” she said. 

I gazed at her with wonder. A 
more beautiful thing I had never 
known. It struck me that I was the 
most fortunate of boys to have such 
a beautiful young mother. In the 
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encyclopedis | had reed “Lancelot 
and Elaine.” There had been © pic 

ture of Flaine. It showed 2 lovely, 
tender wirl: her cyes were filled wth 
love and wrtiviness. She was dressed 
in brocaded white and as I had 
stared at the picture her timid 
charm had impressed and awed me. 
Her head was crowne | with po'd. 

“Mother,” I sad, lying on the 
floor, “is your name Elame?” 

She opened her eyes wider. “Oh, 
no,” she said. “You know what my 
name is.” 

Arthur jeered. “Mother's name's 
Laura,” he cried. “Haven't you 
heard Dad call her Laura?” 

I said nothing. Laura-Elaine then, 
I told myself silently. My mother is 
Laura-Elaine. 

“Mother,” I said, “I love you and 
Arthur is a bully.” 

“I love you too,” she said and 
smiled at me; then quickly she add- 
ed, “I love Arthur too. I love you 
both.” 

Outside the window I heard a 
truck pull up. There was a clatter 
of bolts, some confused murmuring, 
and then a sliding sound. It was like 
a huge body slumping dully to the 
ground. I scrambled to my feet and 
rushed to the window. Across the 
busy boulevard a truck was dump- 
ing a hill of sand. The sand glistened, 
a pale sparkling tan. It was a pyra- 
mud, smooth, untouched. 

“Oh,” I said, and gazed at it. 

Arthur looked over the top of my 
head. “A sand pile!” he shouted. 
“Let's play King of the Hill.” The 
face he turned on me was alive with 
excitement. “Come on!” he said, and 
we whirled out of the house. Behind 
us came my mother's light voice: 
“Watch out for the cars, dear. 


Wacch out before you cross the 
rtreec.”” 

She put her head out the open 

dow as we stood poised at the 
~ark before her. “There's a bus com- 
ioe,” she said. “Wait for it to pass 
before you cross.” When the bus 
passed by we dashed across the 
street. I looked back. My mother’s 
head, with its hair of gold, was 
framed by the window. It was the 
head and face of a young princess. 
“Elaine,” I said obstinately to my- 
self. 

Several boys stood before the sand 
heap, staring at it in stupefaction. 
Not a footmark disturbed its conic 
beauty. The sand shone in the sun. 
We looked at one another; I put a 
foot tentatively on the slope before 
me, and then withdrew it. On the 
sand the footprint was etched clear. 
From its sides a little sand crum- 
bled in. 

“I’m King of the Hill!” I cried, 
and I dashed up the slope to the top. 
I braced myself, one foot on the 
very summit, the other advanced a 
step downward. My feet sank into 
the sand as it yielded to my body. 
“I'm King of the Hill!” I pro- 
claimed, and looked down upon the 
others. Except for my brother, they 
were all about my age. He stood a 
head taller among them, broader and 
stronger. They shouted and, bodies 
bent forward, plowed up the slope, 
snatching at me to drag me down. 
I pushed at them and laughed as 
they slid and fell back. Forehead 
wet, I cried again: “King of the 
Hill!” They rushed up again. Our 
arms met and I thrust them away. 

My position was firm. Leaning 
forward, with one leg placed a little 
below the other, I was anchored 
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there. I parried their fingers and 
shoved their arms and shoulders 
away. They clutched at me, but I 
thrust them aside and back. The sun 
was shining and the sand sparkled as 
they fell. Up on the top of the hill I 
was Lancelot jousting with the 


knights. The air was crisp and from 
my vantage point atop the little 
pyramid I looked up and down — 
street, higher than it all. “Kin 

I sang, and pushed - io 


the Hill!” 
away. 

My brother Arthur had been 
standing by, watching. As the other 
boys, younger and smaller than he, 
fell back, panting, he looked up at 
me. “Oh, no, you're not!” he called, 
his face eager. “I’m King of the 
Hill.” He charged up the slope at 
me. I braced myself firmly. I dug 
one foot in well on the very top of 
the sand pile. The other foot, for- 
ward on the down slope, I twisted 
for a good foot hold. My brother 
came up the slope toward me. 

“I’m King, I’m King, I’m King,” 
I chanted as he came. The air was 
fresh and cool, my heart leaped, and 
placed up above the street and cars 
and boys, I felt afire with joy and 
elation. As my brother neared me I 
put my fingers out to push him 
back. His long arms reached up, 
seized my hands im a tight grip, and 
yanked me into the air. I went down 
the slope in a cloud of sand. I lay 
there, my mouth filled with sand, 
and the boys laughed. Arthur stood 
on the summit of the pyramid. “I’m 
King of the Hill,” he said. Then he 
looked down at us. His voice chal- 
lenged: “I’m King of the Hill.” He 
placed one leg solidly on the top and 
advanced the other leg a step down- 
ward. He looked stable and sure. 
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As I stared up at him a little 
breeze ruffled his hair. I knew how 
cool he was up there. His eye was 
kindled. I could feel his spirit up- 
lifted and happy as he gazed down 
at us, his glance sweeping the street 
and trafhc and boys below him. He 
was King of the Hill. The others 
rushed up at him to tear him down. 
Masterfully he gauged their coming 
and with easy long sweeps of his arm 
he kept them away and forced them 
backward. He warily noted those 
who were sneaking up behind him 
and pushed them aside. “I’m King 
of the Hill!” he shouted. His face 
was red and his eyes glowed. Poised 
and easy, he rode the top of his hill. 
Those who assaulted him seemed but 
pigmies. 

Suddenly I felt dispirited and sad. 
When the traffic slowed, I straggled 
back across the street and scuffled 
toward the house. Just before I went 
in I looked back at Arthur. He was 
atop the hill, battling joyfully. 
Laughter and shouts filled the air; 
his laughter was loudest and proud- 
est of them all. He stood supreme 
and warded off all challengers. 

I turned and went into the house. 
As soon as I entered I knew that my 
father had come home. The house 
was redolent with his cigar. I 
breathed deeply of its fragrance, but 
this time there was no pleasure in 
it. I went into the front parlor. My 
mother was at the piano, singing to 
herself as she played. She looked like 
a happy young girl. In the large easy 
chair sat my father, the newspaper 
before his face. Smoke curled up 
from behind it. I stood beside the 
chair and looked at him. 

His cigar was in his mouth. From 
it spiralled a long broken wisp of 
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smoke. My father was reading a page 
of closely written columns, what he 
called, I knew, the stock quotations. 
When he saw me standing there, he 
put the paper down, took the cigar 
from his mouth, and blew some 
smoke slowly at me. Ordinarily I 
loved that: the aroma of his cigar 
thrilled me to the core. It drugged 
me with pleasure. But now I looked 
at him and said rebelliously and al- 
most in tears: 

“Dad, why wasn't | born first? 
Why wasn’t Arthur born after me, 
instead of me after him? Why 
wasn't I the older brother, and big- 
ger, and stronger?” 

My mother stopped playing. She 
and my father exchanged glances. 
He took his cigar out of his mouth 
and stared at me. His normally 
rubicund face looked embarrassed. 
“Why,” he said; “you shouldn't 
worry about that.” He beseeched 
my mother, then looked back at me. 
“It’s a beautiful day,” he said. “Why 
don’t you go out and play with the 
others?” 

My eyes smarting from tears, I 
insisted: “Why wasn't I born first? 
Why did it have to be Arthur in- 
stead of me? He wins at everything 
because he’s older than me.” 

My father waved his hand. “It's 
a long story,” he said uncertainly. 
“T'll tell you later. Go out and play 
now.” As I hesitated, he said, “Go 
ahead. Listen to the fun they're hav- 
ing.” Through the open window I 
could hear the voices as the fighting 
for the hill progressed. Above all 
others rose the triumphant challenge 
of my brother. “I'm King!’” came 
his voice, its tones muffled across the 
trafic, but rising above the clamor 


of the others. 
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Grudgingly I turned from the 
room. “I don’t see why I couldn't 
have been born first,” I said bitterly. 
“Then I would have been older, in- 
stead of Arthur. Arthur wins every 
thing—it isn’t fair.” At the door 
way I faced them again. My ‘ot! 
had laid his newspaper on his lap, 
I could see the “eo lines of Mguces. 
His cigar was in his hand, and 
though he had not smoked «+ for 
some moments, a little trai! of smok 
drifted from it, breaking away trom 
the cigar like the Genii from \ 
bottle. He leaned forward to speak 
to my mother, but she cautioned 
him and then called to me as | 
opened the front door. “Watch out 
for the cars, dear. Be careful when 
you cross the street.” It was a litany, 
a ceremony she never forgot. _ 

As I crossed the street I looked 
back over my shoulder. My mother 
stood at the window watching. The 
sun set the window frame aglow. 
She was framed in gold. Elaine, 
Elaine, I said, as I stared at her. 
Young and lovely, she stood there, 
like Elaine looking after Lancelot. 

“The bus!” she said, her voice 
suddenly afraid. “The bus!” I leaped 
forward to escape the bus which was 
slowing up to stop at the corner 
before me. On the curb, while the 
bus drew up behind me, I glanced at 
the sand hill. Ic was a turmoil. Boys 
labored up it, neared the top, and 
were thrown back. Untiring, stal- 
wart, and exultant my brother sur- 
mounted it. Ritualistically he cried, 
“I'm King of the Hill,” and the cry 
summoned his challengers back to 
the fray. They swarmed up to drag 
him down, but fell back themselves, 
while again he shouted down at 
them, “King, King, King of the 
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Hull.” He towered above the others, 
stronger, larger, older. They seemed 
little before him; he seemed a giant, 
triumphant in his maturity. 

I stared mutinously up at him, 
then back at our house. My mother 
had left the window, but the win- 
dow frame under the sun still bur- 
nished like gold. It seemed to throb 
and glow from her presence. Be- 
tween it and me the bus stopped 
and, with a little hiss of air, the door 
folded open. While I gazed with 
wonder, no one emerged from the 
open door. Stull the door remained 
open, and peering in I could see 
that the driver was sitting there 
patiently. He made no move to close 
the door or to drive on. 

In the semi-darkness of the bus I 
saw a movement. Someone was ap- 
proaching the front of the bus, 
slowly, cautiously. The figure came 
to the step that led down to the 
door. It was a tall, very thin man. 
His face was white and worried; he 
lookc.! wax-like. He was walking 
almost sideways, guiding someone 
behind him. Carefully he put his 
legs down onto the step of the bus 
entrance, and there he paused. He 
wore a black suit; it was shiny and 
worn. He was growing bald, and in 
the brighter sunlight of the doorway 
his eyes blinked. He looked afraid. 

Back of him was an old woman, 
wrinkled, hunched, and dim. With 
infinite care and patience he helped 
her down onto the step. There they 
stopped. They were measuring the 
pace necessary to step onto the curb- 
ing from the bus. The old woman 
stood motionless and passive. Her 
eye was faded; her face was a parch- 
ment of deep lines. A heavy black 
dress swathed her, and on her thin 
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white hair was a lace cloth. The pale 
man studied the distance to go. He 
stepped carefully from the bus, still 
supporting the old woman with a 
hand, then turned full to her and 
gripped each of her arms. 

With trembling slowness she put 
a foot forward. It felt for the curb. 
I held my breath as she wavered to- 
ward it. While the hollow-chested 
man held her, one foot touched the 
pavement, and in that position they 
stood without movement for a long 
moment. Then the other foot trem- 
bled forward, and the two stood to- 
gether on the pavement, free from 
the bus. With a hiss of air, the door 
closed, and the bus pulled away. The 
thin man and the old woman stood 
on the pavement. Back of them, 
blocked out in part by their heads, 
was our house. The window was still 
lustered with light, but it was begin- 
ning to fade with the declining sun. 

The gaunt man faced forward; he 
adjusted his hold on the old woman's 
arm, and leaned toward her. “Let's 
go, Mother,” he said. His voice was 
high and weak. She jerked her head 
in a nod, and they inched down the 
street. He steered her as they went. 
As they moved slowly down the 
walk he seemed physically connected 
to her. —an old, old woman dragging 
by her side a gaunt and weak young 
man. 

In a daze of wonder, I looked 
blankly at the sand hill. New boys 
had gathered around it. Aloft my 
brother still stood, taller than any, 
older than all. His face was flushed 
but happy. He was tired from his 
wt hoes 4 but the pleasure was still 
alive, and he remained firm at his 
post. The glad tantalizing cry still 
came from him, spurring on the 
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others to assault him, boasting 
through its sound of his age and 

rowess: “King, King of the Hill!” 
* clarioned. He glorified in his size 
and strength. 

I stood there a moment, ee it, 
then turned my back. When the 
trafhe was safe I crossed the street, 
went into the house, and walked 
into the parlor. I sat down alone on 
the couch; my legs did not touch 
the floor. The air of the room was 
heavy with conference. Though my 
mother was still seated at the piano, 
she was facing my father. My 
father’s newspaper had fallen to the 
floor, and his cigar was dead. 

My father cleared his throat, 
glanced at my mother, and then 
said to me: “Come over here. I want 
to explain something to you. I guess 
you're old enough.” I looked at my 
mother. Her blue eyes, her young 
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girl’s face, her dainty form brought 
tears to my eyes. 

“If it’s about Arthur and me,” I 
blurted, “I don’t care. I’m glad I'm 
younger! I’m glad I’m the youngest 
of all!” Then I said beseechingly to 
my mother: “Please play the piano, 
Mother. Please play anything.” 

Startled, she stared at me. Then 
her eyes met my father’s, with puz- 
zlement. With her young girl's 
laugh, she swung to the piano and 
her hands trilled over the keys. 

My father frowned at me, then 
shook his head. He let out a long 
sigh. He bent down and retrieved his 
newspaper. While the room was 
filled with the lilt of my mother’s 
light playing, he took out a match 
and lit his cigar. The smoke curled 
into the air. My father blew some 
over at me. I breathed it in deeply. 
It was rich and fragrant. 


X-Ray Clinic 


Crap WaLsH 


This fluttering machine that the buzzing X-ray probes 
Like an apprentice wiretapper in Hoover's FBI 
Undresses for Sibyl and Virgil the prophesier 

lo hear the particular death that it shall die. 


The graying 


lady in black releases the film; 


Nodding shared sadness she glides from the radiant room 
To engrave in darkness and chemically measured moments 
The black and silver ordinance map of doom. 


| look from the window; 


the snow is deep and silver; 


Two lovers confirm their map on flashing skis. 
And I only can see, paler than gray, the two agents 
That shadow them from between the blackly carious trees. 


The Burial of the Dead 


JoHN 


Re 


ERE comes the ghoul 
squad again,” Sheshan- 
sky said as the supply 
sergeant and the lieutenant drove up 
in the truck. 

“Let's get out of here,”’ Leo said. 

“That ain’t doing anyone any 
good,” the Redhead said. 

“Who wants to go swimming?” 

MacMullin moved across the aisle 
and sat on Mike's cot. “You know, 
this sure gives me the heeby-jeebies.”’ 

The heutenant came through the 
screen door looking a little stitled in 
his jungle beard. He gave the im- 
pression of a man coming into a 
wake and looking for the nearest 
relative to offer consolations. He 
didn’t seem to know quite what to 
say and finally said, “Hi, fellers.” 
The supply sergeant was behind him 
with a double arm full of empty 
boxes. 

Mac looked at the 
don’t like that guy. 
“He's all right,” 


a 
sergeant: “I 


Mike said, “he’s 
just a thinker—war, peace, life, 
death-—he’s got all the answers. 
That's what makes a thinker, Mac. 
What would you do if you were a 
thinker and had all the answers and 
they put you in a damn supply room 
instead of letting you win the war?” 
“Damn you,” Mac said, “I never 
know when you're serious and when 
you're just running at the mouth.” 
The supply sergeant was a big 
man. He came out of the Pennsyl- 
vania steel mills and his biceps 
swelled hard under his rolled up shirt 
sleeves. When he walked, the Quon- 
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sett floor shook under him. And 
when he stood still he puffed his 
chest out and held his head high 
with his chin in so the cords of his 
neck would swell out. This was the 
only job that ever confused his self 
esteem. “Packing up after the dead 
is no job for a man,” he had said 
to the lieutenant. 

The lieutenant was tired of the 
supply sergeant: “You know where 
you can get shot at if you want to.” 

“Who wants to get shot at?” the 
supply sergeant said. 

“Let's go then,” the lieutenant 
said, heading for the truck. 

“IT sure don’t like this job,” the 
supply sergeant said. He looked 
around as if waiting for someone to 
contradict him. Nobody said any- 
thing. The supply —"o shook his 
head and turned to Joe Natoli’s cot. 


Sheshansky and Leo and The Red- 
head and Floyd sat together on the 
cots and boxes near the front 
screens. Mike Rose and MacMullin 
sat together at the other end of the 
Quonsett. Nobody said anything. 
The leutenant and the supply ser- 
geant stood by Joe Natoli’s cot, 
waiting to begin and not beginning. 
The lheutenant held the clipboard 
with the inventory form. The sup- 
ply sergeant stood by the corrugated 
boxes he had brought in. There was 
a bunch ot bananas Joe Natoli had 
picked green a few days ago and 
hung over his cot to ripen. The tips 
of the bananas were just beginning 
to yellow. The lieutenant and the 
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supply sergeant stood looking at the 
bunch of bananas as if wondering 
how to inventory them. The ser- 
geant’s biceps looked like grapefruit 
under his rolled shirtsleeves and he 
held his head high with the chin 
pulled in so the cords of his neck 
swelled out. 


The only way to stay sane is to 
go mad, Mike thought. This is the 
chapter the books called “Burial of 
the Fallen Warrior.” But there's 
nothing to bury. The only thing 
that makes Joe Natoli’s death closer 
than the deaths of ten million Chi- 
nese and twenty million Russians is 
that we see ourselves in Joe Natoli. 
We're embarrassed by our own 
probabilities. Sheshansky and Leo 
and The Redhead are probably 
whispering all the right things to say 
at the wake. The atoms fall apart: 
He was a nice guy. The aortic valve 
splits open like the top of a tin can: 
remember that night on Oahu? The 
flesh turns to grackling on an ash of 
metal: he sure could roll those dice. 
And atoms, heart, flesh, Oahu, dice, 
all saving: My God, if might have 
been me. My name might have been 
on the crewboard. 

And what we're really thinking is, 
tf ss me. Joe Natoli’s nothing. He's 
a statistic on a news flash. What we 
do with every death is bury our- 
selves. 

“I sure hate to see a guy like 
Natol: go down,"’ Mac said. “He was 
too mice a guy to go like chat. 
Rammed twice. Jesus!” 

But what is insane is that there 
is no personality in dying, Mike 
thought. Two curves shoot across 
a graph and where they cross X vin- 
dicates mathematics. You're a nice 


guy, Mac. One of the nicest goldfish 
l ever lived with. But you're crazy- 
sane. He was thinking of Mac sou- 
venir-hunting in the hill caves, the 
caves stacked two feet deep with 
bones and jellies and the stench of 
death, and you made a game of go- 
ing through looking for artifacts. 
You walked through the cavemouth 
into a fog of death, and played your 
flashlight on the rocks blackened by 
the flamethrowers, and you picked 
your way over rotten bodies 
squeezed in on death like coil springs 
and then loosened in corruption. 
And what you brought back was 
buttons, coins, paper money, and 
maybe a pistol. You boiled them 
sterile afterwards and saved them to 
take home to show the family, and 
you never once thought I’ve been 
knee deep in death. Because that was 
enemy, and it wasn’t death because 
there was no way to be afraid of it 
because you couldn't see yourself 
im it. 

“Suppose it had been you or me,” 
Mike said. 

“Don't talk that way, boy.” 

“Will you remember Joe Natolt’s 
name six months from now?” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Tm thinking we're all crazy, 
Mac. We're watching our own wake, 
and tonight we'll all write long let- 
ters home.” 


The supply sergeant had packed 
away all the G. L. equipment. Now 
he pulled a footlocker from the wall 
and lifted it onto the cot. “It’s pad- 
locked,”” he said. 

“Get a hammer,” the lieutenant 
said. 

The supply sergeant got a ham- 
mer from the truck and smashed at 
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the padlock. It held firm, but the 
hasp pulled out and hung, dangling 
a splintered chunk of wood. She- 
shansky and The Redhead and 
Floyd were looking at the supply 
sergeant as if he had desecrated a 
tomb. The supply sergeant dropped 
the hammer and opened the lid of 
the lockers: “If any of you guys 
think I like this job, you're crazy.” 

“Nobody said we ain’t crazy,” 
The Redhead said. 

“Cut it out,” the lieutenant said. 
“Let’s get these personal belongings 
listed.” 

The supply sergeant picked up a 
bundle of letters and started count- 
ing them. He fumbled and the let- 
ters spilled on the floor. He picked 
them up, red in the face, and began 
counting over again. “Twenty-three 
letters.” The lheutenant wrote it 
down. 

He’s ashamed to be touching the 
dead, Mike thought. He's ashamed 
because he knows he'll be back some 
day to pack one of us up, and he re- 
sents our knowing that he'll be safe 
when he comes for us. He thinks 
we're better men than he is because 
we go out to let ourselves get shot 
at while he inventories and requisi- 
tions. Because for some reason every 
man marvels and grows shy at the 
living-dead. He’s ashamed of us be- 
cause we're alive on probation while 
he’s alive, and whomever he comes 
for next will be a holy ghost. But 
whoever it is, is watching, and 
making him apologize for staying 
alive. 

“One photo, framed.” 

“One photo, framed.” 

There goes Vera, Mike thought. 
Till death do us part. 

“Eleven detective magazines.” 
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“Set them aside for the library.” 
“Souvenir postcard of Oahu.” 
“Check.” 

“One package Japanese money.” 

“Check.” 

“Toilet articles—one toothbrush, 
three packs razor blades, two cakes 
of soap...” 

“For Chrissake,” The Redhead 
said, “do you ghouls send home old 
soap?” 

“If you think you like this job 
any better than I do, come get it,” 
the supply sergeant said. 

“Cut it out,” the lieutenant said. 

“Some joker is always blowing 
oft.” 

“You do enough blowing on your 
own,” The Redhead said. 

“We've got to follow regula- 
tions,” the lieutenant said. 

“And watch your big mouth, fel- 
lah,” the supply sergeant said to The 
Redhead. 

“Go to hell, ground-bound.” 

“At ease,” the lieutenant shouted. 
“Come on let’s get this finished.” 

The supply sergeant growled and 
turned back to the footlocker. The 
Redhead went over and lay on his 
cot. 

Mike Rose found himself hum- 
ming: 


That's how they showed respect for 
Paddy Murphy 

That’s how they showed their honor 
and their pride. 

They took the ice right off the 
corpse and slapped it on the beer 

The night that Paddy Murphy died. 


When the lieutenant and the sup- 
ply sergeant were through there was 
only the bunch of bananas hanging 
above the cot. And on the cot, a 
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mattress stolen from the Navy. 

“Any of you guys that haven't 
got a mattress want this one?” the 
lieutenant said. 

Nobody answered. 

“TH take it if nobody wants it,” 
the supply sergeant said. . 

“You mean to say the supply ser- 
geant hasn't already got three mat- 
tresses on his sack?” The Redhead 
said, 

The supply sergeant slammed 
down his hammer and strode over to 
stand in front of The Redhead’s cot. 
“Whatta ya mean by that crack?” 

“Go to hell,” The Redhead said. 

“Stand up and say that.” 

“Go to hell—ghoul.”’ 

The supply sergeant leaned over, 
powerful and on his toes. “Will you 
stand up or will I haul you up?” 

“Cut it out,” 

“Stand up.” 

The  Redhead’s forty-five was 
hanging in its holster directly beside 
his hand He snaked it out and re- 
leased the safety as he pointed it. 

“Go to hell,” he said. 

The lieutenant broke out in alarm. 
“Hey, hey, hey. None of that! Break 
oup!” 


the lieutenant said. 


“tll bring charges,” 
serecant said 

“You'll get the hell out of here,” 
the heutenant said. 


the supply 


“You, put up that gun.” 
“Get that muscle-bound ape out 
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of here first.” 

“All right, sergeant, clear out. 
Just leave the mattress for anyone 
that wants it.” 

The sergeant turned away and 
picked up all the boxes at once, fur- 
iously glad to have something to toss 
around. “I'll see you later, gunman,” 
he said. 

“Go to hell,” The Redhead said. 
The screen door slammed and The 
Redhead put his gun away. “It ain’t 
loaded,”” he said. Floyd thought it 
was very funny and laughed it all 
over again. Leo said he still wanted 
to go swimming. The Redhead was 
very pleased with himself. 

“Jesus,” Mac said. “We're crazy. 
We're all crazy.” 

“They took the ice right off the 
corpse and slapped it on the beer,” 
Mike said. “That’s how we buried 
Joe Natoli. Do you know that bal- 
lad, Mac?” 

“What ballad?” 


“Never mind, let's go to chow.” 


When they got back, the mattress 
was where the supply sergeant and 
the lieutenant had left it. It stayed 
there for three days while they slept 
on bare cots and then some replace- 
ments arrived and started to take 


the mattress, but that changed 
everything so Sheshansky and Floyd 
and Leo and The Redhead and Mike 


and Mac cut for it, and Floyd won. 


The Letters of Sebastian Schirlewahn 


(Translated from the German by Edouard Roditi) 


ALEXANDER KOVAL 


HERE are many doors in 

the house of human life, 

mazes of fear and of en- 
chantment. The doors of seduction 
attract by seeming to be generous. 
lf they are open, they generally con- 
ceal the ascent to the tower of free- 
dom. Very often, they also cause 
those optic illusions that allow the 
visitor to relish as a pleasure his im- 
pression that his own point of vieu 
is far loftier than any other. 

The thought of death had driven 
the tidal wave of my blood till it 
overflowed the dikes of my mind 
and, for the moment of a few heart- 
beats, | was drowning in it. 

It is the pulse, I thought, that ex- 
presses the fear of the body. 

The flesh is unwilling to die. It 
wants to be supreme and grows 
around the poor tormented heart till 
it is almost like a fist. In this hour 
it weakly obeys, and only the pulse 
trembles faintly before the decision. 

The fist around the heart had 
closed tightly and the blood sang like 
the wind in taut wires. Fear had 
reached the pulse and drummed a 
desperate roll that made my head 
reel. I felt as if I were falling gently 
like a leaf. 

The hand dropped the pen, and all 
courage took off like a bird, aiming 
through the nightfilled square of 
the window, without meeting any 
obstacle, into the distant sky and the 
stars. 

I knew what would happen when 


I arose. It was not the first time. I 
had wandered throughout other 
nights before this might. I had 
stopped and stared at the numbers 
on the houses as though they were 
strange magic symbols. I then saw 
the people whom I fancied hidden 
behind them. Sixteen, eleven, and a 
hundred and one, one hundred and 
one: I knocked, and hoped, when 
nobody opened the door, that my 
flight would be hindered, that | 
would have to continue my way— 
unto judgment. To a judge who, 
after the verdict, no longer held any 
terror, but offered a helping hand 
as support as one crossed the great 
stream that separated the land of 
life from the land of death. Would 
the ferryman be waiting for me? 
Would the bell on the post be rung 
in vain and then hang in silence 
again? Would I once more have to 
return to life? If the mercy of man- 
kind would not break the rod over 
me, but would decide: for life! for 
life! But the door was opened. | 
found myself again in an arm-chair 
to which I had been led. Under the 
eyes of the others I became fully 
awake and the first expression of my 
recovered life was a feeling of de- 
fensiveness. None of them knew 
anything about me and, had I spoken 
openly of myself, all those who 
stared at me with mouths wide open 
would have had to understand that 
they, too, were condemned: for life! 

This knowledge separated me with 
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an icy coldness from the unsuspect- 
ing who could not help me. 

An unexpected side-glance re- 
vealed sadness in the faces of the 
women. The thoughts they aroused 
in me frightened me like a sudden 
attack; I arose and left without 
having eaten or drunk of what had 
been offered me. I fled, as if driven 
out, and lifted up my head as I en- 
joyed, in the street, the coolness of 
the night. The hour made me clair- 
voyant. I saw the sky like a sea with 
glittering atolls and bright chains 
of islands, and asked myself whether 
this might be the separating stream 
that once would release my life from 
the body, to take it over and add 
another spark to the mighty splen- 
dor. For a long ame the earth has 
been exposed to the rays of worlds 
which conjured up madness, war and 
revolution, asit all the universe were 


rushing through a torrent that in- 
fected with insanity. 
The senses of men are dull and 


unaffected. In their delusion they 
live on plains, in vertical houses, and 
a whirling motion presses every- 
thing against the surface. The weak 
and the excitable break down, and 
desperately dig their fingernails into 
the ground, or he prostrate and, 
w ithout Consc1ousness, Coss in eternal 
rotation. 


il 

The houses I passed had a lifeless 
look and only the hospital aheod had 
a light in one of the windows. I saw 
the white cap of the night-nurse 
and added from memory what I 
could not see: the shadows under the 
weary eyes, the dry, tightly closed 
lips, the strands of hair, at the 
temples, which had freed themselves 
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from the pressure of the cap and 
contrasted alluringly with the stern 
nocturnal appearance. 

Weariness gave an expression of 
humble resignation to the girl's face. 
Full of the calm sadness of all those 
who at night have found themselves 
alone, her face was lowered over let- 
ters and fever-charts. At regular 
intervals it was raised, summoned 
by a buzzing from the clock, ready 
for a signal of distress, awaiting the 
morning. 

For this woman, as for me, there 
was horror in the early cries of the 
birds when the pale stars were still 
glowing from the heavenly sea, and 
birds with bright blue feathers 
pecked the darkness like black seeds 
from the sky, gliding and screeching 
past the rows of houses like har- 
bingers of evil. 

The light went out and, for a 
fraction of a moment while I stood 
still, | was blind. 

I shuddered under the impact of a 
gust of wind, and then I had a feel- 
ing as of a fever that now seemed to 
spread beneath my shivering skin as 
after every other might that had 
been spent in vigils. 

I have considered everything as it 
happened, and now take up my pen 
again and resume my writing. My 
stooped shoulders and lowered head 
sink deep into the darkness that 
hums like the song of the triton 
shell. 

In the circle of the lamplight only 
my writing hand moves in graceful 
motions across the white sheet. 

~ why is it so very difficult 
to approach men and to find a she!- 
ter tor the night, or to commune in 
all that is human in all of us? Or, 
to keep what is left to us, to pre- 
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serve it like the field that will pro- 
vide food for all of us? Oh, because 
the desperate battle is being fought 
between us: for property, invested 
in square yards, in floors; in banks, 
siloes, meat, yes, meat and oil, coal 
and wood, and all this held within 
boundaries, together with men, as in 
a handkerchief (or as rabbits kept 
in a box together with their young 
ones, and this cage with its straw is 
set in God's own spring-time mea- 
dow). And the nations try to find 
each other as men seek love behind 
the backs of their guardians, and 
books are passed from hand to hand 
like love-letters, hidden at times or 
burnt if anyone finds them. With all 
this, man cannot gain stature for he 
limits himself by fear of death and 
by greed. Yet, in little valleys and 
on the summits of the mountains, 
brother man is haunted by doubts 
and wants to overcome all that 
separates. He wants to, but forests 
of oil-drills, minepits, hereditary 
feuds, hatred, envy and fortresses, 
the soul of which is Fear, for it is 
Fear that built them, not the people, 
all terrify him. 

One life is too brief! He who wan- 
dered off full of hope hurries back 
within his own confines and is soon 
ready, in the company of the cabin- 
dwellers, to call himself a fool. 

For he must indeed be a fool who 
secks anything but power over 
worldly goods. Hence, are fools all 
poets, comedians, painters, dancers, 
and add the pacifist at once at the 
end of the list. How cunningly the 
rascals manage to disguise them- 
selves! It serves them right that they 
are mistrusted and arrested, for a 
man of this kind plans revolution, 
the overthrow of habits! 3 
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I raised my head and saw myself 
in the mirror. The lamplight sharp- 
ened the expression of disdain that 
was outlined in my face by firm 
shadows which made me seem to 
myself both strange and bitter. I 
switched off the light and the room 
was filled with a vague sea-blue that 
floated through the window. This 
heavenly light penetrated through 
and through the man who lay naked 
on the bed, and this harmony | 
called freedom. Being and dream 
merged, and I would not have per- 
ceived the entrance of sleep, which 
had already placed two fingers over 
my eyelids as the birds began to 
twitter before the window. 


Ill 

I screamed in the night and was 
alone. My bed was fenced in and, 
when I grasped the wire grating, it 
hurt my little hands. Mice were 
rustling in the closet near my bed: 
small grey creatures that my father 
used to take out of the trap in the 
morning and throw into the stove. 

He then used to grin as if it were 
a good joke, but it made me shudder. 
The newspaper was dated 1926: it 
had been wrapped round the gas- 
lamp to soften its glare that fell on 
my face when I lay behind the grat- 
ing of the bed and watched my par- 
ents and their friends as they sat 
around the table in the small room, 
drinking and talking of politics or 
of people they knew and shuffling 
colored cards in a self-conscious 
manner before throwing them be- 
side the wine-glasses, exposed to 
their partner. 

If one of them laughed too loud, 
my mother would indeed look over 
in my direction and shift the paper 
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which was yellowing from the heat, 
so that I was again in the shadow, 
where nobody noticed me. I stared 
from the dark towards the sphere 
of light where hands would appear 
to raise a glass by its stem and a 
luminous ruby color then flowed 
over the throats of the drinkers as 
the light struck through the full 
bowls of the glasses. Above the table, 
with the hands, playing cards, bot- 
tles and glasses, there floated a cloud 
of tobacco smoke that moved with 
the breathing of the players and 
swayed around the lamp and rose, 
gently glistening like a halo, to the 
ceiling. 

Thoughtfully, the players stared 
at the garish fans of their cards. I 
was too tired and closed my eyes, 
leaning my head against the grating 
of my bed, so that I was then struck 
with fright and awakened, to the 
depths of my heart, in the dark, by 
the tumult of voices defending their 
penmies. 

The lamp was swinging and the 
cloud of smoke was split into whir- 
ling flags that scattered in a hurry. 
A fist struck the table with the 
sound of a hollow thunder that, for 
a few breaths, made the whole room 
silent, as if it were a call to atten- 
tion. There was anger and passion, 
and some of the players reached for 
their coats. 

A long time too was necessary be- 
fore I understood how superficial 
the anger and excitement were, how 
easily love or hatred are made known 
and are often only a by-product of 
a general disgust that can be washed 
down at the nearest street-corner 
bar. 

A few minutes later, the small 
room had been abandoned. Only my 


mother, her coat unbuttoned, ran 
from the door to the window to 
open it. The draught slammed the 
door against the wall, made the 
lamp-shade spin lke a dancing buoy 
in the clouds of tobacco smoke that 
flowed to the window. The news- 
paper fluttered to the floor and 
everything was then bright. Then 
my mother blew out the lamp and 
there was only a dim light cast from 
the globe on the landing, until the 
door was locked from the outside. 

I listened to the foot-falls as they 
grew more faint, in the slight hope 
that my mother would come back. 
But soon everything was silent tll I 
again heard the rustling in the closet 
and, once in a while, a car in the 
street. | had the feeling of being 
asleep with my eyes open. My grand- 
mother pervaded my whole dream, 
lean and white-haired. My little 
grandfather beat a parade roll on my 
toy drum until the drum-skin split. 

My aunt went from door to door 
distributing the “Messenger of Hea- 
ven,” then sat in a little café, with 
what was left of her papers, to sigh 
and drink soda-water in the com- 
pany of an ascetically lean man. 

Oh, childhood! 

At the railroad station with the 
moaning engines. In summer, the red 
geraniums on the scorchingly hot 
metal of the window-sill, high above 
the maple trees of the street. And 
a boy who placed little men of plas- 
ticine on the floor, and did not listen 
when the grown-ups called. There 
were girls in short muslin dresses, 
whose child or prince I was and who 
prepared, as delicacies for me, sweets 
of butter and sugar in tiny skillets. 
Later on, I had to be the bride- 
groom, in the park where women 
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of bronze stood, dark and nude, 
with their hands open; and I was 
still unconscious of any action in the 
breath of the nights of blossoms, in 
the breath of the girls with their 
timid breasts beneath their white 
blouses. 

It was so wonderful to be there! 
Only to be there! Beneath the trees, 
before these statues, and to smell the 
soft Eau de Cologne of the girls. 

But no girl, no human being ac- 
companied me now through these 
years. They all stopped and sighed 
and stared at me, or became fright- 
ened when | met them with their lov- 
ers in a pine-hollow of the city park. 

Yet, for the sake of a childhood 
love, I would like to be born again, 
to be a child in gardens full of liz- 
ards and bee-hives. | would like to 
see a father seated in a window and 
nodding to us children and, if called 
by us, by Isabel and me, standing up 
and beckoning towards the garden 
of innocence. 

I wish I were seated on the sandy 
ground beneath the open window of 
a room where my mother and Isabel 
are practicing the first sonatina and 
I see her alone in a long hall, her eyes 
closed, whirling slowly with out- 
stretched arms. 

At ten o'clock, the expression of 
fright vanished from the face and 
contempt was again visible in the 
corners of the mouth. Slowly the 
face relaxed, losing all the cramps 
that persecution, scorn, agitation 
and knowledge had twisted into 
knots and, around eleven, the man’s 
lips parted gently as he only smiled 
happily, with closed eyes. 


IV 


You, and all of you, do not know 
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how I found my island. But I often 
stand at the highest point of this 
island and try to pierce the fog and 
the darkness, driven by a sudden 
notion that you and all of you can- 
not be far from me. It is then as if 
it were not the wind that touches 
my cheek, but your breath. In the 
rustling of the leaves I hear you 
walking in your silken dress. But it 
is not so. I go down the narrow stair- 
case again to my table. Every step 
down has to free itself from the de- 
sire to return and offer my brow to 
the test. Between death and myself, 
I have placed this black table where 
I write. Patient as a servant, death 
awaits my last line. Often I see old 
man death leaning against the clock 
and we then smile at each other. 

My beloved, it was long ago, if I 
am to think of how it came about, 
when it began in me, this secking 
after the island. Its message reached 
me as it would reach a prisoner to 
whom one has sent, as a token, a 
diamond in his watery soup. 

I sat on my bed and thought: how 
beautifully the bird sings in the 
beechtree! I lay down, saw a grey 
ceiling above me and closed my eyes. 
The bird did not stop singing. Sud- 
denly, its song changed and turned 
to speech that told me of the island, 
of this very island where I sit to- 
night and write. But before I had 
understood all, it was again a song, 
and I heard my neighbor say at his 
window: “How beautifully the bird 
sings!” 

The messengers of the island came 
in many disguises. They came as 
men and animals and often only as 
things that glistened in the sun. My 
heart seemed to stop when the dis- 
guise became transparent, as if I 
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were witnessing the transforma- 
tion of a witch into an angel. 
Each revelation was thus a pointing 
finger. 

The little music students carry, 
without knowing it, the whole mys- 
tery with them in their satchels. 


Vv 

My heart beats so fast, when 
Heavens flow through me, winds 
blow through me, the roots of strong 
trees grow through me, the cry of 
animals arises in my bosom, swarms 
of birds fly from my hands, and my 
path roars in rivers and seas into 
eternity. Because it is love that 
makes one able to see, I suffer the 
longing of an animal or, when my 
eyes read the secret script written 
in the air by dancing arms, hands, 
feet and bodies, yield, forget where 
I am, and exist in the swinging, in 
the rising and falling rhythms, in 
the shadows and suns. The message 
of the spirit as it is given to man 
by man, says today even to us, the 
oppressed: I send you my mes- 
sengers, that ye may know that I 
am. 
Ye shall see my kingdom if ye 
keep eyes for seeing, ye shall taste 
me if ye do not lose your tongues, 
ye shall touch me, if your hands re- 
main your hands. Ye shail witness 
me on earth, if ye remain on earth 
and the earth remains and does not 
burst asunder in madness and aberra- 
tion. But. I shall demand of you the 
return of that which is my share in 
you, and then shall ve be dead. But 
I live forever and create animals and 
mountains, clouds and waters. Ye 
shall not be the last. I shall go from 
among you if ye drive me forth. But 
it is your death. Ye are banished 
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from witnessing, and know not how 
to speak of freedom. How can that 
which ye cannot understand be of 
value to you? 


VI 

In the Eastern part of the city, 
the houses sank forward and fell on 
their grey faces. The quicksand of 
the river was moving. The children 
carried, like the adults, their bitter- 
ness, born of misery, into the streets, 
and the battle of the children who 
lived in the dark houses was fought 
against the children whose parents 
lived in houses from which one had 
just stripped their scaffoldings and 
which showed a fresh and bright 
surface. This children’s war also had 
its wounded and its dead, who were 
left crying or curiously huddled on 
the pavement and were gathered 
into the police-car after the gangs 


had been dispersed by the police or 
by fear. 
For the children, the frontier be- 


tween poor and rich was Main 
Street. Here went street-cars which, 
a week later, were pelted by the 
adults who, each time they saw a 
passenger ride in one of them, 
screamed with anger as if at treason 
and again threw stones that they had 
quarried from the pavement. Many, 
who had to travel far, made the ride 
under the seats of the cars; above 
their heads, the panes of the win- 
dows broke and the glass splinters 
pierced the upholstery. 

Years later, there were mountains 
of glass splinters, and avenues where 
the road glistened, as though dia- 
monds had been scattered there, if a 
licht was cast on them, and thous- 
ands of flashes of phosphorus that 
struck this city from the angry sky. 
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The children had fled into door- 
ways and landings and even into 
the attics, and stood there breath- 
lessly still in the odor of dust and 
of chlorine-rinsed linen. When the 
main door was opened downstairs, 
little scratched hands held the 
mouths of shaggy dogs tightly shut, 
so that one saw only the frightened 
eyes of the animal above the edge of 
the hand. 

The boy next to me had half of 
his ear torn off by a wire sling that 
buzzed with the sound of a hornet 
when it was whirled around the 
wrist. In front of me there stood a 
fellow whose interference we had 
discovered with bitter resentment 
and terror, if only because he was 
manifestly older than any of the 
others. He wore a white avoolen 
sweater which reached to his chin 
like a coat of mail, and raised a roof- 


beam above my head. I stepped aside 
and stood in front of the large shop- 
window of our baker in the street, 


threw himself with out- 
stretched arms in front of the bread 
and crescent-shaped rolls, the 
cookies and cakes, as if he expected 
the window to fall like a shield of 
steel, after the blow, on his fragrant 
display. I jumped another yard away 
and the beam crashed in splinters on 
the pavement. The tal! fellow, with- 
out his weapon, disappeared under 
the raging Lilliputians. 

On Main Street, a street-car stood 
on either side, as if a bomb had torn 
up the tracks, both halted by the 
barrier of battalions of closely fight- 
ing children. 

Then, from a distant street-cor- 
ner, there rang threateningly the 
siren of a police car. Its sound could 
make one sick with terror and futile 


who 
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anger. Since these years of childhood, 
all real threats from the unchained 
violence of matter have begun and 
ended with the sound of this ma- 
chine throat. 

When, during the war, a siren on 
a roof went out of order, it could no 
longer stop screaming, and went on 
bellowing half the night like a bull 
with its guts trailing in the sands; 
in our terror, deep down, there was 
then almost malicious contempt and 
satisfaction, as though the siren, this 
panic hybrid, were made of flesh 
and blood and were screaming under 
the rightly deserved punishment of 
a god. 

Up in the attic, where the laundry 
used to hang, I had put my hand- 
kerchief over the wounded ear of 
the boy next to me. Without saying 
a word, he pressed both his already 
blood-caked hands against it and, 
bent in pain, leaned against a roof- 
beam where a hemp cord hung from 
a nail, wound crosswise on a wooden 
reel. On the dust-grey boarded floor, 
dark drops had drawn lines where 
the wet sheets had been hanging. 

Where the wounded boy stood— 
I have forgotten his’ name—there 
were round blood-stains. We stayed 
up there until all darkness flowed to- 
gether and a light came in through 
the dormer-window that could have 
made me weep, it was so sadly beau- 
tiful. I wished that I might die some 
day by such a light, until my body 
would merge with the night as it 
did now, so that I would not be able 
to see it. It might then be left be- 
hind like the silkily lustrous dummy 
with the angular bosom that stood 
in Wienecke’s tailor-shop. All long- 
ing was contained within this blue 
celestial light and my hands were 
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torn and bloody. Hands of a child 
that also wrote tremblingly in a 
copy-book “My Finest Experience,” 
describing an excursion of the boy’s 
school when there had been music 
and frogs. Teacher Kruger, wearing 
a black coat that was shiny from 
wear, looked like a waiter; but then 
again the dark purple fabric seemed 
also at times to radiate black magic. 
This man, whose bald head every 
year acquired a soft red-brown tan 
at the seaside resort of Binz on the 
Baltic, used to take us to the near-by 
Koenigsheide every first Saturday of 
the month if the weather allowed it. 

The whole class, boys and girls 
alike, despised him for this dirty 
trick, the meanness of which was 
apparent to us from his choosing a 
day that had only three lessons, 
drawing, wood- and _ pasteboard- 
work, and music, instead of choos- 
ing Monday, when we had German, 
mathematics, history, geology and, 
lastly, religion. 

In the religion class, the teacher 
used a ruler to beat us into reciting 
the ten commandments of Moses. 
Often he only managed to draw 
blood. In the music class we learned 
to wmutate most convincingly the 
sound of acavalry trumpet by swell- 
ing the checks. Hochstaedt, the fat 
boy, exploded with laughter and was 
responsible for our whole class's 
being, for a long time, deprived of a 
violin. The former regular army 
man who, after fifteen years of serv- 
ice in the cavalry, now had to help 
strenethen the ranks of educators of 
the nation’s youth, had smashed the 
flame-grained bottom of the violin 
and its studiously carved neck on 
the horrified student, sO that the 
ebony pegs had been scattered across 
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the room like shrapnel. A precedent 
had to be established, and linesman 
Erich Hochstaedt found himself 
ordered to purchase a new violin for 
his son’s class. 

The fat boy grew up to become 
a beaten cringer who, when I met 
him years later, only became crim- 
son in the face and asthmatically 
gulped his laughter behind his hand 
while he watched everybody with a 
quick glance of his fearful and ma- 
licious eyes. It would have interested 
me to know whether he dreamed of 
snakes with violin-necks or of drag- 
ons whose bodies suddenly burst into 
sharp brown-veined splinters of 
wood. 

1 was later to remember all this, 
when the bullets chirped through 
the telegraph-wires on the outskirts 
of my native city. 

Oh, childhood in a murderous 
tume, I embrace you, as I used to 
bury my face in the fur of our 
watch-dog “Greif” after I had been 
spanked, or to press my face against 
the cold cast-iron base of a lamp- 
post before I dared appear before 
the eyes of my father when I had 
lost my way in town from mere 
seeing and running ahead, and again 
seeing and running ahead, until I 
could no longer recognize the streets 
because they were strange to me, 
and because the night had made 
familiar things seem strange. Child- 
hood, in which we were already of 
the persecuted and stole downstairs 
from our hiding-place in the attic, 
quietly passing doors behind which 
someone sang or wept, doors behind 
which women withstood attack and 
abandoned cats mewed. 

The boy 


who was holding my 
handkerchief to his ear did not utter 
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a single word. It was secretly raining 
in the street. Long-winded gusts 
drove the feeble rain against the 
rigid blinds on the ground-floor. 
The enamel helmets of the street- 
lamps nodded under the splashing 
water as we children parted and I, 
standing alone, noticed that the 
wounded boy had run across Main 
Street to the other side, where men 
lived on the treacherous quicksand. 

How was it possible for those who 
lived in houses full of light so utter- 
ly to deceive themselves? The 
ground heaved and was cleft wide 
open; the fire stolen from the broken 
altar gutted the buildings. Fate 
knows no limits, makes sport of 
Main Street, of brightly-painted 
barriers, mountains and seas. 

The present presses at the fron- 
tiers of yesterday, and simple-mind- 
ed foresight does not save life by 
fortifying the gates at the frontiers, 
but only helps build its own funeral 
pyre. These frontiers must mislead 
anxiety into a false self-assurance 
that is measured by the depth of 
secret mine-fields, the strength of 
armored plates and the number of 
ready. motors. 

No wonder that prisoners risk 
their lives to gain freedom. They 
would rather live in forests where 
they can clear the ground and 
plough the soil, and to call it their 
freedom, and would prefer it to the 
national reservation for civilized 
animals where they would die of 
starvation and of tuberculosis, or 
often too of fatty degeneration of 
the heart, if the eloquent children 
of cowardice had their way. 

Does not the philosopher say: 
“There is no freedom”? We might 
then be content to spend in prison 
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those seventy years of life (. . . if 
it were precious) which, compared 
to the whole of creation, are any- 
how a mere joke; and, in the com- 
pany of our earth-beund fellow- 
prisoners, we might, with farewell 
tears in our senile eyes and a grate- 
ful sigh for the philosophers of im- 
potence, then expire. 


Postscript: 

It will soon be sunrise. I will then 
run through the small rust-brown 
grove to get a breath of fresh air, 
and then throw the bottle with this 
letter into the nocturnal sea. 

Today, I laughed aloud at my 
ridiculous self. I was in the library, 
looking in the map-files for a map 
which is supposed to have, engraved 
on it, the currents of the seas. There 
were some old ones there, but they 
are no longer of any use to me as | 
have reliable evidence that the char- 
acteristics of the island have radical- 
ly changed during the last three 
hundred years, and this as a conse- 
quence of the very changes of the 
current that embraces my island and 
the source of which I can imagine 
only as a mighty force. If I knew 
who picks up my bottled mail and, 
above all, where he does it, then I 
might visualize where I now am. 

But I wrote that I had laughed 
at myself today. I would rather not 
say why, for I think it was the same 
feeling that I had experienced years 
ago when I waited in vain for an 
answer to my letters. 

I did not resume today my in- 
vestigations in the archaeological 
fields. When I opened yesterday the 
old map-file, I fele as if I were 
breathing again the fragrance of the 
herbs of my homeland which do not 
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grow here. All day, | roamed the 
island trying to find them. 

With the odor of the wood, it was 
the same as when one is struck by an 
unexpected sound, music that sud- 
denly comes through a window, or 
as when, wandering through quict 
woods, one finds oneself in their 
midst before an inn where a band is 
playing and one is then suddenly 
transported back to other land- 
scapes, face to face with ple. 
Then too music penetrated through 
the walls, across the dark courtyard 
at night or from a concert hall. 
From this music the memory builds 
precious altars and golden caskets, 
where one preserves that which is 
dedicated to the heart: often relics 
in which terror and bliss are pre- 
served together, like the crucifixion 
of the incarnate God and the pros- 
pect of the ultimate and all-forgiv- 
ing mercy of the Father. 

The sweet-smelling wood spoke 
of the Dancing Heart (Carla Melan- 
cholica) and of the delicate 
Michael's Hair (Filius Amor). 

I saw the old man by the clock 
again and he smiled, so that my tears 
stopped flowing. 

I looked right down to the foot of 
the tower today and noticed some 
gigantic figures that stood there in 
a hall. I noticed them then for the 
first time. 

I went down the stairs, found a 
door, and there I was suddenly 
among giants compounded of emo- 
tion and intellect. Some were like 
columns and merely offered their 
hands in welcome or with a gesture 
of warding off: one should remain 
silent, to hear the others, whose fall 
or ascent resounded. Around them, 
couples were grouped that stood 
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there gazing and leaning upon each 
other. But when I looked more close- 
ly at these figures that were lost in 
meditation, they seemed to me to be 
all concerned about the one who 
rose. His fists compressed all that 
was soft and doubtful in his body 
as if they were taming a wild beast. 
His frightful eye stared directly 
into the devouring sun as at a target 
towards which he rose. The more 
cheerful figures had turned away 
from this prospect. They reposed 
between the giants’ feet or unfolded 
their garments and released their 
singing delight in an eternal dance- 
like movement. The walls stood 
silent. 

By the pedestals of the statues and 
on them lay the sculptor’s tools: 
blades and chisels and burins with 
which the accidental and the pro- 
visional had been eliminated from 
the figures, so that they now stood 
more pure than their prototypes, 
like a race of the future that awaits 
the signal to arise and which only 
the sculptor resembled. To him too 
had Eve come as she had to me. 
Startled, I recognized her at the first 
glance. She raised her arm in exulta- 
tion; so had he captured the fleeting 
one. I thought I would carry her off 
as soon as I had made sure that the 
old master was on his way into the 
sun. 

I looked into every cranny and 
thus discovered the way into the 
room which I will never forget. | 
opened a door and lifted my arms 
in dismay. In the middle of the 
room, a dark body reared itself, a 
torso imprisoned in heavy metal. 
Drums, cymbals and trumpets 
echoed from the mighty rising of the 
body, from the bronze trunk of a 
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woman. 

Oh, the torment of this fruitful 
landscape of holy mountains and 
gorges! 

There could be no doubt: hers was 
the womb that had given birth to 
the race of giants that filled the hall. 
And here, around the dolorous body, 
lament and loneliness were gathered. 
Only Dionysos praised procreation. 

Here, on the walls, I saw pictures 
representing the island. Nowhere 
else was there such a landscape. I 
think they had been painted in the 
era when the connection with the 
mainland had still been viable. Later, 
this presumption was more than 
amply verified by findings which 
came to light as temple foundations. 
I am sure that, when I penetrate into 
the laurel woods, I shall find traces 
also of smaller settlements. Yet the 
paintings already communicated a 
sense of foreboding that anticipated 
the destruction of the temples. 

I knelt down in the hall, not to 
pray, but because the awareness of 
the huge nostalgia that a race of 
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giants expressed brought me face to 
face with all the misery that seeks 
release by such means. I felt that my 
fate had been experienced before. 
The same reasons had brought me 
to this island, and now I know that 
I too would soon look for a way to 
express myself, and that all the past 
can never be obliterated by leaving 
the place of action but only by con- 
fession or by creating a work of art. 
I was overcome by the sense of per- 
spective that arose from this, to con- 
fess or to create; and already the 
first figures began marching through 
me, and behind them there came 
new beings and still other new be- 
ings, and I was kneeling, I was not 
yet torn open, but I felt the motion 
within me and knew that I was 
threatened with pain, as when one 
thinks of a chill and at the same 
time desires and dreads the fever be- 
cause it may mean death. 

Such were my thoughts as I knelt 
before the black torso, among the 
lamenting and the singing. 

When I rose again, it was night. 


Virginia Woolf 
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Woman of hope and habit 
I wonder if you wept 
within your frenzy. 


It was a tired task 
watching the room grow dark, 
finding the ocean crumble 


at your feet. 


Tell me, were your tears 
weary with watching too? 
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